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THE EXCITEMENT. 


Tue movements of the Anti-Slavery Societies, so called, have pro- 
duced an excitement at the South as intense as it is deeply to be de- 
plored by every friend to the Constitution, the peace and the integri- 
ty of the Union. Papers of an inflammatory and dangerous character, 
emanating from members of those Institutions, and in many instan- ) 
ces issued by their authority, having been circulated throughout the 
Southern States, public feeling in that quarter of the Union has at Li 
length expressed itself in terms of indignant and denunciatory repro- | 
bation. Meetings have been held, and calls for them are continued, | 





ee for the purpose of adopting measures suitable to the crisis. In many 

places of the North, the citizens have also convened, and passed Re- 

ee solutions, strongly censuring the conduct of the Abolitionists, and 

ee conveying to their Southern brethren assurances of sympathy and 
- support. 


Of the proceedings had on these various occasions, we had prepar- 
| ed an account, containing some of the Resolutions adopted ; but the 
‘e article is too long for insertion in the present number. Instead of it, we 
ag shall state the times and places of the principal meetings in both sections 
fs of the Union, and a brief view of their respective results. A distinct 
gs image of the feelings and opinions of the persons present, is exhibit- 
ed by two speeches which we republish: one pronounced by a dis- 
tinguished Senator of the United States, from Virginia, and the other 
by a no less distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, whose eloquence, 
once powerful in the councils of his country, is not less impressive 
on the occasion which has drawn him from his retirement. 
An adjourned meeting of the citizens of Henrico County and the 
city of Richmond, in Virginia, was held at the capitol on che 4th of 
August, Dr. Joun Dove, Chairman; a public meeting at Norfolk, on 
the 17th of August; one at the Court-House, Fairfax County, on the 
same day, Gen. Jonn C. Hunter, Chairman; one at the Court- 
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House, Gloucester County, August 22nd, Col. Roserr C. Curtis, 
Chairman, at which Resolutions were adopted on motion of Joun 
Tyger, formerly Governor of Virginia, and now a Senator in Con- 
gress, after a speech by him in support of them; a public meeting at 
Lynchburg, August 27th, Samuext J. Wiatt, Mayor of the town, 
presiding; one at the Court-House, Augusta County, August 29th, 
Col. Joseru Brown, presiding; and a meeting of the Clergy of 
Richmond, August 28th, 29th. 

A meeting of the citizens of Fredericksburg was held on the 9th 
of September Dr. Joun H. Wattace in the Chair. 

In South Carolina, a public meeting was held August 11th, at 
Charleston; and the municipal government of that city has adopted 
proceedings on the subject of the Northern Abolitionists. 

The Northern meetings, of which accounts have reached us, were 
held as follows: 

One at Portland, (Maine,) August 15th, Gen. Joun Cuanpter, pre- 
siding; one at Bath, (Maine,) August 17th, Georce F. Parren, 
presiding ; one at Boston, August 2lst, Toro. Lyman, Jr., the May- 
or, presiding, which was addressed by Ricuarp FLetcuer, Peiec 
Spracve and Harrison Gray Orts; one at Philadelphia, August 
24th, Morron M‘Micnart, an Alderman, presiding; one in New 
York, August 27th, Cornetrus W. Lawrence, the Mayor, presid- 
ing; and one at Albany, N. Y. September 4th, Wm. L. Marcy, 
Governor of the State, presiding. 

The fraternal disposition exhibited atthe recent Northern meetings 
has obviously gratified the public mind in the slaveholding States.— 
But thev call loudly for legislative action on the part of the States in 
which Anti-Slavery Societies are located, restraining or making penal 
their obnoxious proceedings. It is manifest that the Southern citi- 
zens, whatever differences or varieties of opinion as to the Slavery 
Question may exist among themselves, are unanimous in refusing to 
permit its discussion, as a local subject, except with each other.— 
This ground is taken at all the popular meetings and by the press in 
that region ; and as firmly by Journals friendly to emancipation as 
by those which the ultraism of Northern Abolition has driven into a 
quasi defence of Slavery as an institution. The diffusion of insur- 
rectionary documents through the instrumentality of the mail, has ex- 
cited odium against that important national institution, and in special 
cases violations of law. Significant movements have also been made, 
leading to the establishment of a commercial non-intercourse with the 
non-slaveholding States. Meanwhile, asa part of the meditated sys- 
tem of defence against the ‘‘ Immediatists,’’ as they style themselves, 
privileges heretofore allowed to slaves have in many places been 
withdrawn; and a rigorous policy towards them has been indicated. 

“The Abolitionists,” says a Journal published in the capital of 
Virginia,* ‘“‘ have proved to be the worst enemies of the colored race, 
by their jll-judged interference. Every where in the South the dis- 
cipline bas become more rigorous, and the confidence which a little 





*See Richmond Courier and Compiler, September 2. 
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while since was uniformly extended, is now withdrawn. The citi- 
zens of St. Francisville and Donaldsonville, in Louisiana, and their 
vicinities, have held meetings for the purpose of instituting a stricter 
watch throughout their respective parishes. The slaves are not now 
allowed to leave the plantations without an express permit, and pat- 
roles are established, to be in constant readiness. Persons exempt 
from military service are requested to keep in good order their arms 
and accoutrements; and all suspicious strangers are to be expelled.— 
Preachers are forbidden to preach to slaves, and any white man (a 
stranger) found in any negro quarters, or conversing with slaves on 
the road, will be considered as a vagabond, and treated accordingly.” 

So far as public opinion at the North can be inferred from the man- 
ifestations of it exhibited at the popular assemblies which have re- 
cently been in session, it is to the following effect : 

That before, during and subsequently to the adoption of the Fede- 
ral Constitution, the existence of slavery in this country was consid- 
ered, discussed, and agreed to be a subject exclusively appertaining to 
the domestic polity of each State; that no power was given by the 
Federal Constitution to the General Government to interfere in any 
respect with the condition of slaves in any of the States; that such 
grant of power was disclaimed in the first Congress, and has never 
been supposed by any other to exist; that any interference, direct or 
indirect, on the part of Anti-Slavery Societies or other agents, with 
the slavery question at the South, is contrary to the Federal Consti- 
tution and tends to the dissolution of the Union; that the proceed- 
ings of those Societies in that respect are not only constitutionally 
but morally unjustifiable ; and that the mass of numbers and intelli- 
gence among the people of the Northern States is prepared to de- 
fend the rights of their fellow-citizens at the South. 

It may be added, that the views thus taken of the slavery question 
at the South, as being entirely domestic, had before been presented 
in the most distinct manner, by eminent Northern Statesmen and 
Jurists.* 

While the Southern portion of the Union is agitated to its centre, 
the Associations responsible for so alarming a state of things, have an- 
nounced what position they design to occupy. 

At a meeting held on the 19th of August, the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society directed a manifesto to be published, in which they 
deny that they have violated, or wish to violate, the Constitution of 
the U. States; or that they are guilty of circulating incendiary{+ pub- 
lications among the Southern slaves; or that they encourage amalga- 
mation by intermarriage; or that they interfere in the domestic con- 
cerns of the Southern States. 

According to that manifesto, the Federal Constitution contains but 





* See Mr. Webster’s letter to Mr. Bolton (.4frican Rep. Vol. 9, p. 188); Mr. 
Webster’s speech in the Senate of the U. S. on Mr. Foot’s Resolution, Janu 
26, 1830. ( Webster’s Speeches, Vol. 1, p. 380—882.) Story’s Commentaries, Vol. 
2, p. 118. 

t See Debate on the Peace Question, Liberator, April 18, 1835, and remarks 
of the Boston Recorder, August 28, 1835. 
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three allusions to Slavery: ‘‘One clause provides for a slave repre- 
sentation in Congress; a second forbids Congress to prohibit the Afri- 
can Slave Trade, till the year J808; and the third enacts that ‘ per- 
sons held toservice or Jabor’ in one State, escaping into another, shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor 
may be due.” 

‘* Whatever,” they say, ‘‘may be thought of the tendency of our 
principles, we claim, as our Constitutional right, the privilege to dis- 
cuss and promulgate them.” 

A similar publication bearing date New York, September 3, 1835, 
has been made on behalf of the American Anti-Slavery Society, de- 
claratory of its conduct and principles. In regard to the charge of 
‘sending incendiary publications to the South,”’ this paper says: 

“If by the term incendiary is meant publications containing arguments and 
facts to prove slavery to be a moral and political evil, and that duty and policy re- 
quire its immediate abolition, the charge is true. But if this charge is used to im- 
ply publications encouraging insurrection, cand designed to excite the slaves to 
break their fetters, the charge is utterly and unequivocally false. 

‘We are accused of sending our publications to the slaves, and it is asserted that 
their tendency is to excite insurrections. Both of the charges are false. These 
publications are not intended for the slaves, and were they able to read them they 
would find in them no encouragement toinsurrection.” 

The New York manifesto asserts, as that at Boston, had done, the 
right of Congress to abolish slavery in the District of Columbia, and 
that it is the duty of that body to exercise the right. It announces 
with still more emphasis, a determination to persevere in promulgat- 
ing among the slaveholders the opinions of the Society on the subject 
of slavery and its immediate abolition. This paper is signed by 
Arthur Tappan, President; John Rankin, Treasurer; William Jay, 
Sec. For. Cor.; Elizur Wright, Jr., Sec. Dom. Cor.; Abraham L. 
Cox, M. D. Rec. Sec. ; Lewis Tappan, Joshua Leavitt, Samuel E. 
Cornish, Simeon S. Jocelyn, and Theodore S. Wright, members of 
the Executive Committee. 

The following extract of a letter, stated to have been received by 
the Secretary of the Committee of Vigilance for Prince William’s 
Parish in South Carolina, was published by that Committee in the 
Charleston Mercury of September 5: 

New York, August 13, 1835. 

“In July the American Anti-Slavery Society issued 175,000 copies of newspa- 
pers and pamphlets, of which 1000 were destroyed at Charleston, S. C. (1-175th 
pee") The rest are accomplishing the design intended throughout the United 

tates. 

*‘ We will persevere, come life or death. If any fall by the hand of violence, 
others will continue the blessed work. 

“I have just learned that in the centre of this State a great excitement prevails; 
owing to the intelligence from Charleston, the resolutions in Richmond, &c., there 
has been a great Anti-Slavery Meeting—the most influential persons uniting them- 
selves to it; and that notices have gone abroad fora large State Convention, to 
form a New York State Anti-Slavery Society.” 

(Signed) LEWIS TAPPAN. 

The Committee deem comment upon the above extracts needless, and submit 
them without remark to their fellow: citizens. 

T. W. HUDSON, Chairman. 


W. Fercuson Hutson, Secretary. 





* Thisis not true. Several thousands were destroyed here.—[Ep. Mer. 
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LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 


The brig Rover, which had carried the emigrants from New 
Orleans to Liberia, arrived in New York last August, but after our 
September number was prepared for the press. The emigrants were 
generally in excellent health, both during the passage and after their 
arrival. There had been only one death among them, and that was 
by consumption. The name of the sufferer was Armisted Price.— 
The greater portion of them had gone 15 miles up the river to Mills- 
burg, where they will remain till the rainy season is over. The 
health of the colony was excellent, and the colonists apparently con- 
tented and prosperous. The wars among the adjacent native tribes 
had been terminated; and a few days before the Rover’s departure, 
300 or 400 of them came into Liberia with camwood, &c., which they 
carried on their backs. Captain Outerbridge states that he saw noth- 
ing which looked like intemperance in the colony, and heard no pro- 
fane language. Most of the colonists, he thinks, are members of the 
Temperance Society. 

The Rover brought several letters from the colony. Among them 
was one from Mr. Pinney, dated April 26, May 5, and 14, 1$33.— 
At the last date, the excitement which had prevuiled in some parts of 
the colony was over. Mr.J. F.C. Finley was to take charge of the 
Mississippi emigrants. They were pleased with the country, and 
there were good grounds for expecting that they would prove to bea 
beneficial accession to the Liberian community. Mr. Pinney had 
retired from the Agency, which was in charge of the Vice-Agent, 
there to continue till Dr. Skinner's arrival. 

A letter was also received by the Rover from James Brown, the 
Apothecary who emigrated from this city. We make the following 
extracts from it: 


Monrovia, May 15th, 1885. 

Gentlemen of the Board of Managers of A. C. 8. 

It is with great pleasure that I sit down to write you after absence of nearly two 

ears from you, without hearing how your excellent cause prospers. A desire to 

ae from you, together with some complaints here, forbids me keeping any longer 
silent; but before I mention these complaints, permit me to say it is my humble 
opinion, with a little good management, your Society was never ina more prosper- 
ous state. It is true, we have here what the merchants cal! dull times, that is, the 
native wars have prevented the circulation of trade; but I am happy to say, that 
has not interfered with the tillers of the soil, and perhaps there was never so much 
attention paid to the cultivation of the soil as there is at this time; and their la- 
bors are notin vain. In this, Caldwell and New Georgia are foremost; and I am in 
hopes that the new comers from New Orleans, will stir them up to more diligence 
in the farming way, as they have the means. I have just returned from a visit 
to all the settlements—Bassa Cove included; and I see no great advantage that 
one possesses over the other, except the upper parts of Caldwell, and the situation 
and soil opposite of Millsburg settlement. There the lands are high, light and rich; 
but I have not time to say any more upon this subject at present. I am preparin 
to lay before my friends in America, my opinion of the Colony, which I hope will 
result in good. ° 4 " - ” ° 

Permit me to ask you, is it your efforts alone, or is it the improvements to be 
made here, by the people, will most forward the cause of Colonization? Your ef- 
forts are indispensable, and blest may they be; yet all in vain unless we improve, 
which I am happy to say that we are doing. It is slow but sure: Jn my humble 
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opinion, so successfully have the seeds of Colonization been sown, that together 
with the natural advantages of Africa, and with the improvements made by the 
Colonists, you have planted a standard that all your opposers cannot overthrow.** 

We have some very respectable people among the emigrants from New Orleans. 
Among them are Messrs. Simpson and Moore; Mr. Finley, it seems, from the 
advice of his brother, has taken charge of them, and is fixing many of them at 
Milisburg. * * 

In conclusion, permit me to ask the favor of you, gentlemen, to write me, as I 
shall write you hereafter, as often as I shall find it acceptable to you. You will 
have the goodness to put me on the list of subscribers to the African Repository. 

JAMES BROWN. 





THE KOSCIUSZKO FUND. 


On the 5th of May, 1798, Kosciuszko, the celebrated Polish Gen- 
eral, placed a fund in the hands of Mr. Jefferson, and executed a 
will as follows: 

**J, Thaddeus Kosciuszko, being just on my departure from America, do hereby 
declare and direct, that, should I make no other testamentary disposition of my 
property in the United States, I hereby authorize my friend, Thomas Jetferson, to 
employ the whole thereof in purchasing negroes, from among his own or any others, 
and giving them liberty in my name, in giving them an education in trade or other- 
wise, andin having them instructed for their new condition in the duties of mo- 
rality, which may make them good neighbours, good fathers or mothers, husbands 
or wives, in pe py as citizens, teaching them to be defenders of their liberty 
and country, and of the good order of society, and in whatsoever may make them 
happy and useful. And I make the said Thomas Jefferson my Executor of this. 
(Signed) T. Kosciuszko, 5 May, 1798.” 

Kosciuszko died October 15, 1817; and Mr. Jefferson refusing to 
take out letters testamentary under his will, Benjamin Lincoln Lear 
was appointed Administrator with the will annexed. Under another 
will, alleged to have been executed by Kosciuszko at Paris, in 
June 1806, Kosciuszko Armstrong claimed of the Administrator 
$3,704 out of the funds in his hands. The bill in chancery making 
the claim was dismissed by the Circuit Court of the District of Colum- 
bia for Washington County, because it did not appear that the will 
of June 1806 had been admitted to probate in either France or the 
Orphans Court of that County. At February term 1827, this deci- 
sion was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United States.* 

The validity of the will of May 5, 1798, was denied by fhe dis- 
tributees and next of kin of Kosciuszko, and the fund was claimed by 
them. At January term 1833, the Supreme Court considered the 
case, and remanded it for further proceedings. 

The case of Armstrong v. Lear again came before the Supreme 
Court, at January term 1834, and was remanded for further proceed- 
ings.t 

The following letter in relation to the fund, has recently been writ- 
ten to the Editor of Zion’s Herald in Boston: 





* Armstrong v. Lear, Admr. of Kosciuszko, 12 Wheat. 169. 
t Estho et al, v. Lear, Admr. &c., 7 Peters, 130. 
t 8 Peters, 52. 
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NEWARK, September 1, 1835. 
Mr. Benjamin Kingsbury, Jr. 

Dear Sir: I duly received the Herald, and noted your remark on the subject 
of the Kosciuszko Fund. I was glad at the occasion, as it afforded an opportunity 
of making an explanation, that I have, for some time, desired. 

Benjamin L. Lear, Esq. now deceased, and lately of Washington City, was the 
trustee of that fund, and became a trustee of the African Education Society in this 
State. He intended to apply the whole fund to our Society. It then consisted 
(seven or eight years ago) of bank and other stocks to the amount of $16,000.— 
When we were on the point of commencing our operations—as the purcliase.of a 
small farm, the selection of teachers, and of mechanics as instructers, &c.—Mr. 
Lear wrote us that the heirs of General Kosciuszko, through the Russian consul, 
had employed counsel to file a bill in the Supreme Court of the United States 
against him astrustee, for this fund, on the ground of the invalidity of the will; that 
until this suit was decided, he could not pay over the fund or any part of it, but 
advised us to wait until thea, when he would promptly advance the whole amount. 

This intelligence greatly disappointed and depressed us. We had mainly relied 
on this fund. The Board of Trustees concluded to pause. Some funds had been 
collected, part of which we applied tothe education of two or three worthy colored 
men of promise. 

Various untoward circumstances have delayed the suit; Mr. Lear’s death with 
the cholera in 1832, Mr. Wirt’s decease afterwards, and other causes. Colonel 
Bomford, of Washington, is at present the trustee, as Executor of Mr. Lear. On 
reading your note, | addressed 
will give the latest information of the case. The reply is under date of the 26th 
ultimo: 

«« The claim you mention to this fund on the part of the heirs of Gen. Kosciuszko, 
is still in suit, but when a decision will probably be had I cannot, in the present 
state of the case, even form a conjecture. It may, however, be proper to note for 
your information, that since the decease of Mr. Wirt, I have employed as counsel, 
R S. Coxe, Esq. who, I understand, concurred in the opinion often expressed by 
Mr. Wirt, that the heirs could not ultimately succeed in the suit they had institut- 
ed. Until the termination of the suit in question, or while acting as trustee, every 
thing will be done on my part, consistent with my position; and also to increase 
the fund, sé far as that may be done with due attention to its ultimate security.” 

From Col. Bomford’s letter, you perceive, that we may still cherish hope—and 
though “long deferred,” the delay wili have some compensation in the increase of 
the fund. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THEO. FRELINGHUYSEN. 


* IMMEDIATISM.”--Foreign Lecturers. 


The address pronounced by the Rev. Witsur Fisk, D. D. Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University, (Conn.) at the Colonization Meeting 
at Middletown, on the 4th of July last, ischaracterised by his usual 
ability. We extract the following passages, additional to those given 
in our last: 

«« Many have been caught, by the specious though sophistical manner of reason- 
ing, on this subject. ‘That the system of slavery is morally wrong, almost all are 
ready to acknowledge. Having gained assent to this proposition, then the sophisti- 
cal lecturer immediately gives the proposition a distributive and an individual ap- 

lication, and says, “since you acknowledge that slavery is sin, and must also ac- 
Enowishige that every sinner should stop sinning immediately, irrespective of all 
consequences, therefore it is the duty of every slaveholder immediately, and irre- 
spective of circumstances and consequences, to emancipate his slaves. This is 
crooked logic. The best way perhaps to straighten it is to give an illustration. 

The eccentric Lorenzo Dow, lately deceased, had, by building a mill dam across 
a stream, flooded his neighbors’ grounds above the dam. They commenced a suit 





iim a letter; the following extract from his reply, _ 
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against him, and obtained a verdict in their favor, on the principle that he was in- 
vading their rights. This verdict convinced Lorenzo, that every moment he kept 
the water in its present position, he was guilty of a legal sin ; and on the ground 
that every man should quit sinning immediately, he at once became a convert to the 
doctrine of immediate abolition. He accordingly went to work, and forthwith abol- 
ished (or demolished) his mill-dam. The immediate consequence of letting out so 
large a quantity of water at once, was the deluging of the country below ; and a 
great destruction of property. And Lorenzo was taught, by a second prosecution 
and assessment of damages, that his immediate abolition had led him into a greater 
sin than he was guilty of before. Immediatist! Mutatis mutandis, de te fabula nar- 
ratur.” 

“ A foreign interference, on this question, will grate very harshly on American 
feeling. The reminiscences of this anniversary teach us, that however much we 
love and honor England in her place, we should be extremely jealous of any inter- 
ference from that quarter, in matters affecting our constitution and laws. Nor do I 
believe that a high-minded Englishman of intelligence and moral principle, having 
an honorable standing and an honorable calling in his own country, would volun- 
teer to come to America on such an errand. What then are we to think, if such a 
foreign agent should not only come but should also prosecute his mission, in the 
most offensive manner, arraigning our institutions, denouncing our greatest and 
best men as conniving at “fraud” and “ outrage,” supporting and urging forward 
measures calculated to divide our churches, produce insubordination in our theo- 
Jogical and literary institutions, and prostrate our political union? Why, sir, we 
must suspect the soundness either of his head or his heart. And what if such a 
foreign agent should either procure or suffer himself to be announced, as a reverend 
clergyman: and under such a character, should accept of invitations to officiate in 
the sacred desk as a minister of the gospel, although he never had the hand of Bish- 
op or Presbyter on his head, nor held a ministerial license in his hand? In such a 
case, sir, we must lose all confidence in his sense of propriety and integrity. And 
if to this were added communications from his own country, and I speak not unad- 
visedly, that such an agent was a bankrupt in purse and in character at home, this 
would be only confirmatory of suspicions naturally excited by his conduct here.— 
Desperate fortunes and reputations require desperate means to repairthem. IfTI 
were @ foreigner and had no honorable calling, or safe public standing at home, and 
wished to go abroad, under a competent salary, to get a morsel of bread, and gain 
a transient reputation, especially if I had some power at declamation, to attract the 
attention and excite the wonder of the multitude, I know of no place more tempt- 
ing than this country, and no theme more promising for this purpose, than that of 
slavery.” , 





Baltimore Colonization Society.— At a meeting of the Young Men 
of Baltimore city and county, held in that city onthe 25th of July, a 
Young Men’s Society was formed, called the ‘‘ Baltimore Coloniza- 
tion Society,”’ auxiliary to the Maryland State Colonization Society. 
On that occasion a Constitution was adopted, the second article of 


which, indicating the objects of the Institution, is as follows: 

The objects to which its influences and funds shall be devoted are, first to aid’ 
the Maryland State Colonization Society in building up the Maryland Colony in 
Liberia, on the West coast of Africa, 4 sending suitable emigrants from this 
State well provided with the means necessary to their comfort and prosperity ;— 
secondly, to promote the circulation of the Maryland Colonization Journal as ex- 
tensively as possible, together with such other papers as may conduce to increase 
the patronage and funds of the Society; thirdly, to promote, by all proper means, 
the mental and moral elevation of on | of the colored people of Maryland as may 
be desirous to emigrate to the Colony. 

At a meeting of the Society on the ensuing 3rd of August, the fol- 


lowing gentlemen were elected officers for the yeur: 

WM. WOODWARD, President. Wm. F. Gites, Geo. W. Nass, D. P. Bar- 
NARD, LyMAN ReeEp, J. L. SAnNpForD, and JoHN DuKEHART, JR., Vice-Presi- 
dents. Jas. M. Rasin, Geo. W. Kress, Wm. Lawrason, Wo. H. BALpersTon, 
Samu. G. Baker, Joun Hurst, Oris Spear, Otiver Hormes, Jr., J. L. Cary, 
J. RanpourH Fintey, Jas. O. Law, and Geo. F. Smitu, Managers. Wm. H. 
Norris, Cor. Sec. Gro. M. Ropcers, Treasurer. Jas. R. Gasxins, Rec. Sec. 
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COLONIZATION QUESTION. 


Jeremtan Hepsarp, a highly respectable member of the Society 
of Friends in North-Carolina, several of whose sensible writings 
have heretofore appeared in this work, lately published in the Colo- 
nization Herald, an “ Appeal to the inhabitants of the United States 
and of Great Britain, and to the Legislative Authorities of both coun- 
tries, calling on them to consider the present situation of the African 
race, and tu do them justice.” 

Passing over what the writer says on the origin and evils of Slave- 
ry, with which particulars our readers are already well acquainted, 
we copy from this Appeal, what is said in relation to the ineffectual 
efforts of Abolition and other Societies, and also respecting the for- 
mation, present condition and future prespects of the American Colo- 
nization Society. We recommend this portion of Mr. Hurnsarp’s 
Appeal to the serious attention of every one desirous of information 
on this subject: 


Notwithstanding the efforts of Great Britain and the United States, in connexion 
with most other civilized nations, to suppress the slave trade,—Great Britain having 
taken the lead in the national operations. and acted nobly in giving millions to 
other nations to hire them to quit the trade—yet it is carried on to a very great ex- 
tent, if not as great as it was the day that Clarkson commenced his career for its 
abolition. And after all the increase of light, and the connected efforts of wise and 
good men in opposing this great evil, together with all the united influence of 
manumission, abolition, philanthropic Societies, and of various religious Societies 
of latter times, und of the Society of Friends for more than a century, for the abo- 
lition of Slavery, and the restoring of the African race to their natural and inherent 
rights as citizens of the worid, Slavery still exists to an amazing and an alarming 
extent inthe United States. More than two millions in the Southern States are 
held in bondage:—there are about one hundred and per Mare thousand free al 
ple of colour in the free States, and one hundred and eighty-two thousand of the 
same description in the slave States, but not one really free person in the whole; 
so far from this, that even in the free States, they are but partially allowed the 

rivilege of voting, without which liberty is but an empty name. And it is a me- 
ouchaly truth, that after all the benevolent solicitude manifested for more than a 
century in behalf of the rights of the African descendants, with the aid of so maay 
wheels in the great moral engine emploved against the mighty bulwarks of African 
oppression, they have not been able to pluck from the deep foundations of prejudice 
and Slavery, a single one of its victims, so as to confer on him in this country or 
in the West India Islands, ail the privileges of freedom. It is true that te English 
Government has. at the vast expense of near a hundred millions of dollars given 
to the masters, conferred on them the boon of apprenticeship—not o freedom—un- 
til they have served some 4, and some 6 years; nor is it probable Mey will then be 
free—for if a white legislation continues on the Islands, they will only be free 
persons of colour, soinething like ours in the United States, 

In taking a general view of the whole movements and influence of the great 
moral and political machinery so long employed for the sdolition of Slavery to so 
little effect, is there not ground to suspect that there bas been wanting some just 
sustaining principle, or right maintaining power in ‘heir operations? And if we 
examine minutely the enactments of the free States, and of Great Britain, on the 
subject of abolition, they appear to be predicated more upon the ground of expedi- 
ency than ernye ye ME a iy with a view to the interest of the master, than of jus- 
tice and equity to the slave.* In the free States the laws for abolition left the ex- 
isting generation of blacks in slavery during life; even infants born the day pre- 





* Yet it must not be imputed as a fault of the friends of humanity—“ they have 
done what — 
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ceding these enactments. These laws were made forunborn generations, and the 
minors in some States were not to be free until they were twenty-five years of age; 
and in others they had to serve until they were twenty eight. This andthe West 
India apprenticeships, were thought to be necessary expedients, by a more moder- 
ate course of discipline than Slavery, to prepare them for treedoin. The enact- 
sent of the English Parliament was the more noble of the two, and much the better 
for the existing generation of the slaves, as it, by purchase of them, put it out of 
the power of the master to sell or continue them in slavery, which is said to have 
been practised by many of the Northern masters before and after the laws for abo- 
lition were passed; and their avarice in selling their slaves in the South, where 
they were already far more numerous than in the North, has always been much re- 
gretted by the friends of emancipation, both here and there. The great number of 
colored people in the South has been the principal obstacie to legislation on the 
subject. Uuder these circumstances need we marvel that legislative enactments 
for abolition progressed no further than Penusylvania, though it has been near half 
a century since tie general movements of the Northern States upon the subject? 

** Such being the results of long-continued and strenuous eiiorts at abolition, and 
such the condition and piospects of the free colored population, it seemed desirable 
that a new essay should be made, otiering more hopetul expectations oi real free- 
dom both to the emancipated and the slaves; it was seen that litte had been done 
at the North, and that the great work of Southern abolition could not be advanced 
by Sucieties in the free States. It was seen that free colored persons of the United 
States were abridged of those common enjoyments that usually fall to the lot ot 
juan ina free country. It was under these circumstances, and with these impres- 
sions, ti.at the Colunization Society grew into being.” It was founded at Wasl- 
ingtou inthe year 1817. ‘* The simpie scheme of removing to Africa all who should 
consent ioemigrate, whether free persons of colour or slaves manumitted hy mas- 
ters, living in slave States that did not admit of legal emancipation, would, it was 
honestlv believed, increase the spirit of emancipation in the slave States, by less- 
ening the number, aud raising the characier of the free colored people—promote 
the gradual and gener | abolition of slavery, with the consent of the master.”— 
“ Five years of preliminary operations were requisite for the surveying of the coast 
—propitiating the natives, and selecting the most eligible site.’’ ‘The first settle- 
ment of emigrants from the United States was made in 1822. The view of the 
Colonization Society at the commencement of the enterprise, was maiuly a mere 
experiment, and if it succeeded, it was believed that the General Government of 
the U. States would take the Colony under its care, and make annual appropria- 
tions adequate tu the expenses of its progress. It now contains about ten thousand 
inhabitants, who have submitted to recular government. Ofthese there are about 
three thousand emigranis from this country, more than a thousand of them manu- 
initted slaves, several linudred recaptured Alricans—the rest are natives who vo- 
Juntarily placed themseives under its protection; and notwithstanding the fierc 
oppoition fo the Colonization Society, and against the general enterprise, and the 
Variousreports that have been circulated of the wretched situation of the Colony > 
Liberia Hntinues a living witness of the successful result of the experiment; the 
work goes on, anid other colonies are establishing; one at Cape Palmas, by the 


State Colonization Socir ty of Maryland, was settled in 1832, named * Maryland in 


Liberia,” and other at Bassa Cove, by the Young Men’s Colonization Society of 
Pennsylvania. ‘“Xhis was one of the greatest achievements of Christian benevo- 
lence in the annals of Colonization. The emigrants, upwards of an hundred and 
twenty, were slaves ly Virginia, left by Dr. Hawes, deceased, to the Colonization 
Socici;, to be sent to Liberia, and he bequeathed $2000 to assist the enterprise.— 
The laws of Virginia were such, that if they were not removed within twelve 
months, they might be claited as slaves. The Parent Society at Washington at 
that time was not able to take them for want of funds. The Young Men’s Coloni- 
zation Society was projected in the fourth month, and on the 24th of the tenth 
month, 126 emigrants were shipped at Norfolk: about five months being all the 
time they had to organize the Seciety, prepare outfits, and raise a fund of $800 to 
charter a ship and defray the necessary expenses. That all this was done at a time 
of much opposition to Colonization, is really wonderful, and augurs well for tLe 
general enterprise. 

The direct and incidental effects of Colonization are not limited to a qualified 
benefit to the free blacks alone, but comprebend in their wide range the cause of 
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emancipation—the extinction of the slave trade, and the civilization of Africa.— 
For the accomplishment of these great purposes, an extensive region of sea coast 
has been selected on the western side of the African continent, stretching 280 miles 
from the river Gallinas on the North, to the territory of Krooseitra on the South. 
The actual jurisdiction of the Colony at present extends 150 miles from Cape 
Mount to Trade Town: between these points is beautifu ilivy situated the Bassa 
Cove Colony ; a few leagues beyond the Northern limits of NLiberia, stretches the 
more ancient settlement of Sierra Leone; and at its Southern extremity stands 
the flourishing little establishment ot Cape Palmas. A glance at the map of Af- 
rica discovers a line of sea-coast from North to South of 500 miles, w hich is now 
dotted with colonies which have been formed in the adventurous and grand expe- 
riinent of Colonization. The selection made, it is believed, embraces more ad- 
vantages of fertility, site, salubrity, and commerce, than any other which the ex- 
tensive Western coast of Africa aliords. 

Such is the country in which the Colonization Society has invited the colored 
man in America to fix his permanent habitation—it ofiers him “ without money 
and without price,” a home of freedom and plenty in the land cf his fathers. dt 
offers him a sanc psa from wrong and persecution. But in presenting the in- 
vitation, its duty is performed, and it goes no further; it disavows all constraint 
or compuision, for these would imply an authority which it does not possess. Al- 
though it has been industriously circulated both in England and America, that ex- 
patriation without their consent has been practised upon the emigrants from this 
country to Liberia by the Colonization Society, yet why should i?—as it is a well- 
known fact, that there has generally been since the Colony was settled, a far great- 
er number of emigrants willing and anxious to go than the funds of the Society 
were adequate to send: sometimes hundreds, now thousands more. That this 1s a 
fact, the minutes of the meeting for suderings of North Carolina Yearly Meeting of 
Friends, and the book of records of the corresnondence between the clerk of said 
meeting for sufferings, and the Secretary and shipping agents of the Colonization 
Society amply testify.* This meeting, and the Trustees of the Yearly Mecting 
to whom is conveyed the title of these colored people as slaves, have been ardent- 
ly engaged in sending them to free governments, having never obtained a law for 
their legal emancipation, though we have petitioned the Legislature of North Ca- 
rolina frequently tor fiity years. In the course of the last ten gerne we have sent 
to free governments upwards of a thousand: several hundreds of these chose to go 
to Liberia, and our Committees and Agents have at varions times heen employed in 
preparing them with outfits and conducting them to Norfolk, the place of em bark- 
ation. Had they discovered any compulsory traits in the acting Agents of P the 
Colonization Society, they should have immediately broken off all connexion and 
correspondence with it. 

It is more than probable that if there never had been any greater number of 
slaves in the Southern States than there were in the Northern, when they passed 
laws for abolition, the South would have abolished slavery before now, and would 
even now, if there were no greater proportion of colored people than there ere in 
the Northern States. It may be seen in the census of 1830, that a population of 
three millions in the Southern States have mannmitted sixty thousand more of the 
Afriean race, including their offspring, than a population of five millions have in 
the Northern States. This conspicuous and incontrovertible fact, ought at once to 
settle the controversy between the North and the South, about the merit of aboli- 
tion. and unite both in generous aid of Coloniz ition. In Me » above calculation, the 
colored population of the free Westein States is notincluded; there are about four- 
teen thousand of them, who, I ayy bake nd, emizrated monty from the stave States. 
And probably many of the colored population in the North emigrated from th? 
South. Some may object to this fact being in favor of the Sonth, on account of 
the ereater number there to take the emancipated from, but the people of the North 
ovzht not to make this objection until they cmanhiine all within their limits, as 
here is yet a remnant of slaves in almost all the free an 3, and at the time of the 
above census, 403 slaves in Pennsylvania,+ and 2254 in New Jersey. 


we 








The author is recorder of said letters ard epistles. 

+ Is not this a slow way of abolishing slavery? the Pennsylvania enactment had 
be: ‘n in operation fifty years, and it may be fifty years more before they will all be 
free. 
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Before I close this narrative of facets, I will add a few more. The States of 
Maryland, Virginia and Kentucky, have been for several years past investigating 
the subject of slavery in connexion with Colonization. Since the Colony was 
founded, any individuals in various parts of the slave States have manuwitted 
their slaves and sent them to Liberia, and there has been a great increase of con- 
cern in religious Societies in the South for the Christian instruction of their slaves: 
in some of their printed circulars and addresses, they pourtray the injustice and 
evils of siavery, if not directly, yet very disereetly and pathetically, and we South- 
ern Abolitionists believe that these facts and effects have been hastened and greatly 
assisted by the influence of Colonization. There has been a reguiar increase of 
disposition to emigrate from the South to Liberia, since the Colony was founded, 
and I have no doubt that if the colonies were of sufficient capacity toreceive them, 
and the Colonization Society had adequate funds to defray the expense, ten thou- 
sand would emigrate the present year, and that the nuinber will increase in pro- 
portion to the increase of the cimensiens and the capacity of the colonies, aud the 
funds that may be applied to that purpose, there ought to be no doubt. The un- 
willingness ef ihe Northern colored people to go, has been often urged as a para- 
mount objection to the plan; but it oughtto be considered of but smail concern, as 
they are greatly in the minority of the whole free colored people of the United 
States, and but a handful when eompared with the great numbers of their Southern 
brethern inslavery ; and even if the free colored people were ail opposed to going, 
that ought not to be an objection to the enterprise, for if the emancipated or tree 
will not go, the slaves will, that have the opportunity, and thousands and tens of 
thousands of them will make better citizens forthe coleuies than many of the free- 
born people of colour in this country. 

Thus, it appears, from a review of these unvarnished and incontrovertible facts, 
that Colonization is better adapted to the safe, certain, and peaceful abolition of 
slavery, and to effect the real freedom of the African race, than any other plan yet 
devised. May it not be said, that it has done more for them in about twelve years, 
than all the Northern legislative enactments and Abolition Societies have etiected 
in fifty years? It is not Colonization tha: impedes the growth of emancipation, or 
retards legislative interference for abolition. but the want af it. Could there have 
been a million of dollars annually applicd from the first settlement at Liberia in 
1822, it might have received sixty thousand emigranis in 1832, with less embar- 
rassment than it did one thousand about that time. I have made the ealculation 
upon fair arithmetical principles irom the present numbers in the Colony, and 
what the whole establishment has cost. And now the experiment is fairly and 
clearly exhibited to the world. ‘ Let the friends of the African race, by mental 
and moral culture, prepare them for self-government in their father land; let them 
unfold to the free blacks the advantages which are likely te acerue to themselves, 
their brethren, and posterity, from erecting free governments in Africa; jet them in- 
form them of the benefits and enjoyments of eivil liberty, and perfect equality ina 
region destined by nature, both in its eliinate and productions, for their exclusive 
possession. Let them awaken their desire to be the founders of a future common- 
wealth :—to be virtuous and enlightened—rich in the ownership of multiplied 
blessings, and widely difiusive in the etiects ef example and influence.” If they 
do this, we shall find these descendants of Cush, (whose ancestors are in sacred 
history said to be “a nation terrible from the beginning,” Isaiah, chap. xviii., but 

now long oppressed, scattered, and peeled,) will again develope those latent capa- 
cities and native energies which so remarkably distinguished them in ancient his- 
tory, in which it is said, “at the time when the rest of the world was in a state of 
barbarism, the Ethiopian family were exhibiting prodigies of human genius, at 
which mankind have not yet ceased to wonder, and they have never so much as 
dreamt of being able to transcend.” Distinguished above other men for learning, 
enterprise and fortitude, they swayed the sceptre of power, and spread the arts of 
civilization over the nations of the earth for more than a thousand years; to whom 
we are indebted, says a celebrated modern historian, ‘not only for our arts and 
sciences, but for the langnage that we speak.’ Civilization has often been ex- 
hausted in one country as it was awakened in another, but that which it may be 
our privilege to roll back like a bright flood upon the regions of ignorance and bar- 
barism in Africa by Colonization, may be blended with the light that comes down 
from heaven, that can never be extinguished—the light of the gospel, which can 
change them from being a terrible nation as at the beginning—and make them a 
gentle nation in theend, and “free indeed.” 
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By Colonization we may also remunerate them for their long and grievous suf- 
ferings and servitude in our Jand, Let us consider the great lengiti of tine they 
have been in slavery, and the millions now in slavery ;—the hundreds of thousands 
of emancipated who have received no remuneration fortheir former labors, and are 
suifering various privations;—and the multitudes serving an apprenticeship in the 
West Indies :—let us take a view of the whole forty millions who have perished 
under tie iron hand of slavery. If we were charged for all the persona! abuses 
that have been inflicted upon them, and for ther abundant labors, according to the 
legal and common decisions of our judiciary tribunals ;—besides the guilt, there 
would be a fearful odds against us—a great sum—perhaps incalculable by mortals, 
but clearly known by the Judge of all the earth ; and though his raercies have been 
long extended to the inhabitants of the United States and Great Britatn, and are 
still continued over all his works, yet his justice will not sleep tor ever. A migh- 
ty debi is doubtless due from us to Africa for her stolen and oppressed children ;— 
a great account unbalanced in the sanctuary of Divine justice; the consideration 
of which is calculated to awaken in us awiul reflections ;—to arouse the deepest 
sympathies and energies of our souls, to do allin our power to restore the African 
race to their native, inherent rights and dignities; this is no more than God re- 
quires and man approves. It will doubtless be very difficult, if not impossible, 
for us todo them ample justice while they remain in this country. And here I 
need not be told of disbelieving in the power of the Gospel, aid the practical in- 
fluence of Christianity, to efiect an equality. 1 firmly believe it is the will of Je- 
hovah, and periectiy consistent with every precept of the Gospel—with every doc- 
trine and principle of Christianity, that they should be transplanted to their father- 
land. It is in eccordance with his manner of deliverance o/ nations from slavery 
and captivity, as recoried in Sacred History. The just and munificent acts of the 
Almighty in emancipating the Israelites from bondage in Egypt, and from eaptiv- 
ity in Babylon ;—disposing the Egyptians and Babylonians not only to furnish 
them with the neces: ary means for the great expedition from Egypt and from Bab- 
ylon, tothe land of their fathers, but loading thein with riches, when compared 
with the cold and calculating plans of expediency devised by modern ‘egislatures 
and professed philanthropists, in disposing of the African race, might warrant us 
to exclaiia of the latter, as the prophet did of the state of backsliding Israel, “J udg-. 
ment is turned away backward, ard justice stanceth afar of, for truth is fallen in 
the streetsand equity cannot enter.””  Isviah, lix. 14. 

Notwithstanding the greatness of the sc!:eme of Colonization has made it annear 
chimerical, and the grandeur of the object has given it a visionary aspect, yet itis 
evident from the general influence of its operations, as exhibited in Africa, and in 
the present state of the public mind in the United States, especially in the South, 
that it is not only practicable, but, that with the continued favor of Divine Provi- 
dence, nothing wiil probably hinder its regular and increasing progress but the 
want of funds commensurate with the disposition to emigrate, and for the necessa- 
ry preparation in Liberia to render it as comfortable and desirable a home tor 
ourcolored population as it nay and can be made. 

Now if we consider in connection with the special objects of Colonization, and 
the important advantages that must necessarily result to our own nation in the 
progress and final completion of the enterprise ; together with the immense debt 
due froin us to Africa and the African race; does not the subject loudly call for 
the appiication of the means that have been wisely committed to the government 
of the Union, “for securing the domestic tranquillity - for providing for the neces- 
sary defence, and promoting the general weliare?” Will not our General Govern- 
ment and the State Legislatures indeed be guilty of a highly culpable neglect of 
the great and important duties devolved upon them, if they shali continue to re- 
gard with cold indifference the great evil of slavery and the general degradation 
of the free people of color ;—an evil so sinful, so unjust, so various and so power- 
ful in its operation; pervading in a greater or lesser degree, every section of our 
country, and affecting by its baleful influence, not only our morals and our poli- 
tics, but our individual wealth, and endangering our national strength and prospe- 
rity? And as our public debt is now paid, and a surplus revenue of 9 or 10 mil- 
lions annually pouringinto the treasury of the nation, besides the possession of 
abundant resources to promote the great work of Colonization, to charter ships— 
to purchase agricultural implements and mechanical utensils—to erect var:ous 
manufactories, &c. &c., what reasonable or just excuse can now be made for with. 
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holding the necessary funcs? And it matters not whether they be applied by Con- 
gress, or the Stale Governments, or individual donations, the effect will be the 
same,—‘‘ the work will go on, and the fabne of slavery will cruinble to ruins.”’ 

Or will the Government of Great Britain be clear without pouring a generous 
stream upon the master wheel of the moral engine for etiecting Southern abolition 
—Cvlonization! Or will her millions given to hire other nations ‘o relinquish the 
slave trade, and ber 20 mitiions sterling contributed for abolition in her own do- 
minions, expiate her guilt for the crime of planting slavery in America. 

But independently of Legislative aid, it 1s doudtiess completely within the pow- 


er of the great civii and religious community of the United States, possessed of 
b | 


immense wealth and abundant means, by individual donations, to carry on the great 


work of Culonization, if there is but an humble obedience to the heait-cleansing 


and soul-expaniding light of the gospei. \nd if with due and solid consideration 
of all the preceding iacts and circumstances, we connect the civilization of Airi- 
ca,—the whole presents to my mind the most cheering and ennobdling theme of 


contemplation ; it embraces not only the elevation of the colored race to the scale 
of freedom, equality, happiness and viriue, but it promises to enlarge the benefits 
of the scientific world, aud to extend the wide boundaries of Christendom.’’ 

I now appeal to the rich in the Northern and Eastern States, for generous dona- 
tions in tis great work ;—but a work however generally approved by public opin- 
jon, cannot be,carried on or efiected without large and gratuitous aid. As many 
of the Southern people now wish to send their slaves to Liberia,—as their State 
laws do not adinit of emancipation without deportation,—and as your enriching 
manufactories have been mainly supplied with cotton reared by the Southern 
slaves, (by which you have probably realized more clear profit than their masters, ) 
can you do less than incur the expense of their emigration,—and provide them 
with suitable houses in Liberia? And ws some of you have expressed an objec- 
tion to aiding the Colony at Cape Montseredo, on account of its self-defensive 
principles, you can have no objection upon that ground, to aiding the one lately set- 
tled at Bassa Cove, upon the principles of peace and temperance. 


ab pe al to the active « pposers ol & oionizalion tor pecuniary aid, although this 


appeal involves a solecismn; 1 «m induced to make it from a hope that it will ar- 
rest your endeavors io close the purses of the benevolent agatust us; this being 
the only possible ihat you can with all your talents and eloquence retard its 


progress. if you knew the general state of the South with regard to slavery, and 
the increasing sympathy and concern of thousends there for the Christian instruc- 
tion of the slaves, who deeply deplore the evil, and would gladly put them ina 


better situation, than even to emancipate them to remain ‘ere, and if you were 
to consider the : igniy of State rights in the Constitutional form of our Go- 
vernment, in legi Te n all subjects connected with legal and personal pro- 


In opposing Coionization and pleading for universal and iminediate emancipation. 
have hurt the feelings of the real friends to the African race, and how much you 


have sonred the miids of legislative authorities in the South, and retarded the 
work of emancipation, you weuld, I believe, change your plan of operations. If 


perty, and if you kuew low much your movements in the North of latter times 


you could com: to the So ith ciothed with Chri inopiv, in the spirit of mod- 
eration and forbearance, with wenerous atd ior Colonization you might make ep 
and salutary impressions on tl public mind. 

itis not best to dweil much upon what should have been done in time that is 
past; but to endeavor to do all that we can at the present titae under the influence 
of the light of tae Gospel, and consistently with the principles of Christianity sha 


} 


And as ushealtiy and unsuitable as Africa mav be represe! ed to be by some, for 
the location of ‘:e colored race of this country, | have no doubt but that their Co- 
Jonization may be eliected wit) little loss of human life. now appeal to all the 
wealthy citizens, both in the United States and Great Britain, for munificent aid to 
Colonization. in the spirit of humility and meekness, 1  cseech you to consult 
the Divine oracie in your consciences, that measure of the Eb oly Spirit which is the 
cift of God through Jesus Christ to ail men, to lead them out of ali error and into 
all truth, wheter you can belter apply a portion of that wealth which a bountiful 
Providence has committed to your trust, than by sending io Liberia the colored 
people of the United States wh willing togo. — 

And, finally, I appeal to all other classes, both in the North and the South—in 
Great Britain and the United States, who are possessed of adequate means—for pe- 
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cuniary aid to this Christian, benevolent and great enterprise, and for the general 
instruction, meiioration and happiness of the African race. 

In connecting the foregoing tacts—in making this appeal and laying them before 
the public, 1 have been prompted by a sense of duty, in love to my country, the 
African race, and to mankind. May the Lord, by the warming and enlightening 
influences of his good Spirit, more and more dispose men ‘‘to do justly, to love 
mercy, and walk humbly with Him.” So prayeth your friend, r 

J. HUBBARD. 


Deep River, 3rd of €th month, 1835. 


DR. M'CONAUGHY’S ADDRESS, 
In our last number (p. 272) we noticed the Address delivered on 
, . » . - - F 
the 4th of July lus', by the Rev. Davip M-Conaveny, D. D., ata 
. .s ' “- . wy ° . Sage 
meeting of the Washington County (Pa.) Colonization Society, and 
intimated that it might appear in the presert number. It is with 
mucl pleasure that we make room for the tollowing extracts from 
that cogent and elocuent oration: 
* = * . : 

Colonization in a distant land, and the land of their forefathers was the expedi- 
ent which God himself adopted in a case very similar—the deliverance of Israel 
syptian bondage. ‘heir number was about the Sane as our colored popu- 
lation, and they were the natives oi _Lgvpt,—why not break off their bonds, and 
raise them there to an eyual condition with their former masters? The reason 
seems to have been, that they werea different race of men, their habits and modes 
of thinking were ditlerent. The formation of one common race, by intermarriage, 
was regarded by God as inexpedient; and whilst their title to freedom was recog- 
nised, and sustained by special aivine interposition, they must remove to Canaan. 
Doubiless very many of the Israelites would have preferred to remain in Egypt— 
inany had expended the best labors of their lives there—ihere, were the graves of 


7 1) 
rom 2 


their ancestors, and many reasons of attachment, But these considerations did not 

avail—they by divine direction quit that land, and weut in quest of that to which 

God directed, and where they could be more happy, and exert, more widely. a 

most propitious influence ; so by Colonization, Airica is to be civilized and enlight- 
g 


, + 41 ! _— . —- } . . 
ened. whilst the colonists Mi us ‘Ives becom free and happy. I ly theory is, that 
a colored man has an equal right with any, and every other man, to education— 


personal freedom, and political privilege, unless his character or peculiar cirenin- 
stances, in the providence ol Goud, require the restriction, or denial of them. And 
now, [ allege, that such circumstances exist in this country, especially in those 
States in which their number is very great. Those reasons, I have already stated; 
and how long they will operate, I cannot foresee. I know of only one expedient 
by which they can immediately obtain the freedom and privilezes which it is desi- 
rable, and right that they should possess —and that is to avail themselves of t! 

provisions of the Colonization Society. In so far as they can, and are willing to 
do so, they become emancipated and disenthralled—the slave becomes a freeman, 
and the freeman is elevated to the honor, and invested with the privileges of a citi- 
zen. His will shall operate as efficiently as any other in the enactment of laws 
and in the appointment of officers—and to any office to which he may be compe- 
tent his way shall be unembarrassed and open. This is not a matter of reasonable 
expectation here. Suppose he were at once admitted to ail the privileges of a 
citizen, what would be his chance for office al distinction, or emolument; adwit his 
competency, and still lask, what is his chance? It would be one of the most re- 
mote probabilities, if it be allowed, to he even probable. Ina class of men whom 
the community had never been accustomed to honor, against whom strong preju- 
dice, right or wrong, had been long in operation—he only one among six white 
men, all eager to have honor and office themselves,—under such circumstances, 
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to allow him even a chance, is overrating all that his condition and circumstances 
promise. This is not the land in which his hopes of honor and of influence are 
cherished—an humble measure of privilege is the best which he can reasonably 
anticipate. His circumstances here will never permit bim to rise. The incum- 
brances under which he is, will ever depress him—and from those cumbrous in- 
fluences no acts of emancipation or privileges of citizenship, can ever relieve him. 
Where then, and how, ean he gain the object he desires; and to which we admit 
that of right, he is entitled? Let him goto Liberia. If he desires thus to be free 
indeed, and is unable to go to that land of promise, and of freedom to his race, — 
let us aid him—let us endeavor to raise up the means of help for all such—let us 
endeavor to convince them all, as we can, of theirtrue interests—let us, in their 
hehaif, make our aifectionate appeal to those who have now a legal control over 
them. Let us appeal to their names, their privileges and honors as freemen, and 
conjure them by the estimation in which they hold their own liberty, not to deny 
it tu any of their fellow-men. The mostserious and difficult impediment to the 
success and full accomplishment of this scheme exists in the dispositions of the 
colored population. They do not sufficiently value liberty and the means of p>r- 
sonal elevation and self-government. If they were aniinated by the spirit of liber- 
ty and independence, they would be eager and impatient to reach Africa. If they 
felt as the pilgrim fathers, they would hasten fioin the land in which they have 
been degraded, and in which they can never reach the elevation to which they 
should aspire. ‘hey who are free, and have long been free, with very few excep- 
tions, are contented with the most menial employments ; and were they all liber- 
ated, I would anticipate at the end of a century hence, but little advance in their 
condition—and but little augmentation of the spirit which should aniinate free- 
men. There are at present, and if I mistake no*, there must always be, iu this 
country, circumstances which will continue their depression, smother their noble 
aspirings, and perpetuate a feeling of inferiority, inconsistent with the true dignity 
of men. I have little hope that Colonization will have its desired success, or that 
any other scheme will do much good, until a desire of independence and self-go- 
vernment shall pervade and rouse and elevate the views of our colored population; 
and then, they will no longer be contented with the hopes that this country sets 
before them. They will seek a country and government of their own, and where 
no overwhelming population of another race shall depress them, and hold over 
them an indisputable ascendancy. 

I have for some years, indulged delightful and flattering anticipations for Africa, 
and her injured race. I will explain them: My hope is, that ere long, some of 
the wealthy and intelligent of the colored people, in this country, and many such 
there are, will regard with deeply felt and operative sympatay, their degraded 
fellows, and make some generous and determined efforts for their moral and po- 
litical elevation. In order to this, they will remove to Africa, with as many as 
they can induce to accompany them; and there, become the founders of cities and 
empire. Those cities will become the busy marts uf commerce, and these gene- 
rousand aspiring adventurers will find themselves largely rewarded. They will 
accumulate wealth, and be honored as Patriots and Benefactors; and whilst they 
rear an enduring monument to their own honorable fame, will open prospects and 
offer inducements which will be constraining and attractive to every aspiring and 
honorable man of color in these United States. Then it will be a more uugracious 
and more difficult matter to induce them to stay, than it now is, to persuade them 
to go. I know of no purpose more honorable, more benevolent, and even more 
gainful, to which an intelligent and wealthy colored man could devote his life and 
means—h's zeal and his utmost efforts. He would thus enrol his name for per- 
petual glory. with the Pilgrim Fathers—with Penn, Washington, Howard and other 
admired and admirable Philanthropists. There are many colored men in the U. 
States, to whom, had I access, could I approach their ears, their understandings 
and their hearts—I would say, ‘ Providence opens before you the path to glory— 
it offers vou the opportunity of being eminently the benefactors of man.” Like 
Moses, Aaron and Joshua, go—lead the oppressed to possessions, liberty, empire 
and happiness,—-al! that is necessary, is, that confiding in the God of Nature, you 
forin your purpose, and wisely and steadily pursue your object. Public opmion 
here, will sustain you—no plagues will be necessary to secure permission for you 
to operate, and to operate with all desirable effect. America, as a nation, hears 
and owns the voice of God, and will not forbid the oppressed to go. Philanthropic 
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and pious white men have shown you the way to prosecute the design—yours 
be the honor andthe elevated bliss of carrying it into full accomplishment. Colo- 
nization, operating by its present means, and contending with present hindrances, 
cannot accomplish all—your consent and co-operation are indispensable—or rather, 
1 7 the work in its greatness and completeness, must be yours. 

his leads me to notice an objection to the Colonization Scheme which has of- 
ten been urged, and with much effect. That its actual effects have been small, 
and that its greatest efforts cannot furnish the remedy which the case demands— 
and therefore it ought to be abandoned. To this I reply, that the first affirmation 
isin contradiction to numerous most interesting and momentous facts. It has ac- 
complished much, and that in defiance of neglect and opposition. But had its 
success been much less—would it follow that the Scheme is wanting in wisdoin or 
benevolence? If it does, the same reasoning will prove that Christianiiy is not 
wise or benevolent. It has been operating on the world tor more than eighteen 
centuries—and what has it accomplished? Comparatively little. Is it therefore not 
divine? Ought it therefore to be abandoned? Every Christian will indignantly 
answer—No. The fault is not in Christianity, nor in the plan for its ditfusion and 
extension. The blameworthy causes are the defective zeal and efforts of its pro- 
fessed friends, and the opposition of its enemies—and the inexcusable indider- 
ence and resistance of those for whose good it was designed to operate. And these 
are precisely the causes which have prevented Colonization from effecting com- 
paratively more than the much that has already been done. A cause which de- 
manded the zealous patronage of every Christian and every Philanthropist in our 
land—has been favored by comparatively few—and by fewer still has it been sus- 
tained with liberality and zealous effort. What cause could have prospered more, 
without more efficient aid? Here the American people have much blame. The 
unbelief, heedlessness, pride and ignorance of the colored population, have opera- 
ted and still operate as mighty hindrances—just as ignorance, pride and indiffer- 
ence retard the progress and triumphs of the Gospel. And Colunization, like the 
cause of Christ, has been opposed by potent and zealous adversaries. God is over- 
ruling it, and I trust, will yet more abundantly overrule it for good—but the direct 
etfect ishindrance and delay. Between these two causes, Christianity and Colo- 
nization, in these respects, there is a remarkable analogy; and the argument, if 
it be good against one, must be good against the other. I believe both are of God, 
and will ultimately triumph. I covet the honor and the felicity of being auxiliary 
to both. 

I have already adverted to the fierce opposition which is made, and heavy con- 
demnation pronounced upon the conduct of Colonizationists in accepting of slaves 
liberated for removal to Africa. In reply, I refer to the right in masters recogniz- 
ed by our social compact—and the impossibility, in law, of vur obta‘ning their 
emancipation, unless the owners choose to liberate, and consequently their legal 
right to fix theterms. But I add, that to deny this privilege to the Colonization 
Society, would create insuperable embarrassment to very many pious benevolent 
masters, who mourn over the burthens and evils of slavery. Their case is this:— 
They wish to escape from the condition of slaveholders. How can they? The 
laws by which they are governed, and which they cannot change, forbid to manu- 
mit their slaves, and allowthem to remain. Other States, even Pennsylvania, will 
not permit them to bring them here, and set them free, but on condition that they 
shall indemnify the community against the charge of their support so long as they 
live. What escape from this difficulty can such an one have? I know of none 
else than that which Colonization affords—if this be refused, his only alternative is 
tohold them. Butif he be allowed to manumit them for Colonization, he cannot 
hesitate to avail himself of it—because he has every reason to believe that they 
would thus be disposed of incomparably more to their own advantage, than in any 
other way. They might prefer another way, but they are not compet. nt to judge 
—and he will do with them as a prudent father would do with a minor, weak- 
minded or spendthrift son—control and direct him, and make the best choice he 
can to improve his character, protect his person, prevent his ruin, and promote his 
happiness. Would not that son thus raised to intelligence, virtue and happiness, 
admire and be thankful for his prudence and benevolence? Certainly, and intelli- 

nt emigrants to the Colony even now, thank the Society for sending them there. 

his affirmation is placed beyond all fair contradiction by numerous letters fiom 
Colonists a9 Africa to this effect—and by the personal report of intelligent and 
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credible colored men who have resided for a time in Liberia, and revisited this 
country. They may have gone reluctantly, but now find, by experience, that it 
was best; so it will be with thousands more: and I feel persuaded, that if cur more 
intelligent and industrious colored men were twelve months in Africa, it would 
allay all this opposition and prejudice, and make them as zealous for Colonization 
as they are now against it. 

Mercy to the slave, relief to the conscience of him who holds him, and the dif- 
fusion of the spirit of emancipation—the love of God and the love of man—all, all, 
plead in justification of those means of Emancipation and Colonization—all bid us 
to encourage them by our commendation and our prayers, and to aid and sustain 
them by our generous contributions. Hail Colonization! thou friend of mercy, 
of liberty and of man. May he, in whose hands are the hearts of all men, give 
thee more abundant favor with our citizens—and by his propitious providence, 
hasten thy triumphs—and thy glorious consummation ! 





DR. PROUDFIT’S ADDRESS TO EMIGRANTS. 


The Address of the Rev. Dr. Proudfit to the Emigrants, on em- 
barking for the Colony recently established at Bassa Cove, contains 
so much wholesome advice, applicable to Colonists in any part of the 
Liberian Territory, that we have for some time anxiously awaited an 
opportunity of inserting it in the Repository. It is as follows: 


ADDRESS. 


Respected and beloved Friends : 

The moment for which you have been anxiously longing, and many of you, I 
trust, fervently praying, has at length arrived. You are now embarking for the 
land which must be dear to you, as it contains the sepulchres and the venerated 
ashes of your forefathers; where you will sit undisturbed “beneath the shadow of 
your own vine,” in the full fruition of your rights, civil, social and religious; and 
probably the actual enjoyment of these privileges cannot afford more exquisite 
pleasure to you than it is gratifying for us to reflect, that we have been honored 
as the instruments of imparting them. Be assured that, although your lot will be 
cast ina distant part of the world, and we will probably never see you again “in 
the flesh,” we consider our own happiness as intimately blended with yours; we 
will not fail to remember you in our prayers at the throne of our common Father; 
we will always rejoice to hear of your prosperity and joy, and be ready to sympa- 
thize with you in whatever afflictions you may be called to endure. Recollect at 
the same time, that your situation is highly, and I may add, awfully responsible ; 
results are involved in your future behaviourunspeakably interesting to us, to you, 
to your colored brethren whom you leave behin. you, and to the unnumbered mil- 
lions of Africa, whose welfare, both temporal and spiritual, we wish through you 
as the instruments to promote. If you are careful to improve the privileges which 

ou have in prospect, our hands, as your benefactors, will be strengthened ; our 
ate will be animated to persevering exertions in meliorating the miseries of your 
race, and the blessings of generations unborn may rest on our heads and your own. 
But, should any of you after reaching your new settlement, prove idle, untoward, 
or vicious, our efforts in the cause of colonizing must be paralised, and your color- 
ed friends in this country who might have been liberated, may be doomed to lan- 
ish for ages in the chains of oppression. Therefore, in taking our final farewell 
of you for time, we feel constrained to offer, in the spirit of love, the following 
directions for regulating your future conduct : 

Ist. Attend wifh diligence to the duties of your several stations. Industry in 
some lawful pursvit, is the honor and interest of every man; it is ornamental to 
himself and useful to others, and without it neither prosperity nor respect can be 
expected in any part of the world. It was ordained by our Creator that we “should 
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eat bread by the sweat of our face, till we return to the ground,” and we are taught 
in the oracles of truth, that *‘ he who will not work shall not eat;” we are also 
commanded to “labor with our own hands,” that is, to -be industrious in some 
calling, “‘that we may have to give to those who need ;” and while diligence in 
business is equally your duty, and interest, and honor, idleness and sloth must be 
considered as «demoralizing and degrading in the extreme. Many of your colored 
brethren, who have gone before you to Liberia, by their honorable enterprise, bave 
already acquired not only a competency, but an independence, and the path to 
wealth lies open for you by the same attention to business. 

2nd. Adhere strictly to the principles of temperance, of which your settlement 
is designed to be a model. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the baneful consequen- 
ces of indulging in the use of spirituous liquors, or any intoxicating drink. ho 
can calculate the number of your color, and of our own, who have been led toruin 
for time and eternity, by the vice of intemperance: you must know from observa- 
tion that it necessarily destroys the health, wastes the property, blights the repu- 
tation, and at last exposes to endless perdition the soul of its miserable yictimn.— 
**Who hath wo? who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath wounds 
without cause? who hath redness of eyes? They that tarry long at the wine; they 
that go to seek mixed wine. Look not thou upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth his color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright. “At last it biteth like a 
serpent, and stingeth like an adder.”” We therefore beseech you, beloved friends, 
by all that is desirable in the present world, or in the future, ‘touch not. taste not, 
handle not,” the intoxicating cup; “avoid it, pass not by it, its way is the way to 
hell, leading down to the chambers of death.” There is no safety but by entirely 
abstaining from every species of liquor. There is no victory over this enemy but 
by retreat. Besides, temperance in eating and drinking constitutes your principal 
security against those diseases which occasionally prevail in that hot climate 
where you expect to reside. 

3rd. Pursue acourse of the most rigid economy in every part of your living.— 
Industry in acquiring property can be of little advantage without suitable caution 
in the use of it. Many are laborious all their days, and yet through imprudence 
and extravagance, are always poor and dependent, and at last are thrown on the 
charity of othersfor support. But by prudence and industry, you have the pros- 
pect, under the divine blessing, of laying up a comfortable. provision for sickness 
or old age; you will thus possess the means of supplying the wants of the indigent 
and helpless around you, and may be able, in due time, to assist us in diffusing the 
light of divine truth through the land of your fathers, which is yet covered with the 
shades of moral night. 

Again, in all your dealings with the natives, be strictly upright. By all that 
respect which you owe tous, your benefactors, and as you regard your own peace 
and happiness in that new world where you expect to spend the residue of your 
days, never, never take advantage of their ignorance or credulity ; be guilty of no 
action which might tend to shake their confidence in you as their sincere friends; 
but by a deportment upright and amiable, endeavor to soften down any prejudices 
which they entertain against us, on account of those cruelties which they have 
experienced from unprincipled white men. Assure these poor natives in Africa, 
that we sympathize with them in all that they have suffered from such by having 
their dear relatives torn from them, and sold as slaves in other countries; that by 
the establishment of colonies along their coast, we hope to put an end to this in- 
human traffic ; that we wish also to repair as much as possible the injuries thus 
sustained by giving them that gospel which “‘makes wise unto salvation,” and 
promoting among them the arts of civilized life. In short, by the display of “al? 
that is lovely and of good report,” aim at seenring their confidence and affectiops, 
and thus prepare them for the reception of that religion which is our glory, and 
which we wish to propagate among them fortheir present and eternal welfare. 

But, above all, my beloved friends, “ fear God, and keep his commandments, for 
this is the whole duty of man;”’ without an interest in his favor, every other exjoyment 
is vanity here, and will issue in vexation and onto forever. Aherefore, 
“seek first” ard principally, “the kingdom of and His righteouspéss.” This 
our Master bas pronounced “the one thing needful, the good rt which will never be 
taken away, the meat which endureth to everlasting life,” d He has admonished us 
that ‘‘a man is not profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul.” What 
will it avail you to obtain freedom from slavery to man if you should continue to 
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wear the more galling yoke of Satan, and be bound hereafter “‘in everlasting chains.” 
And while you “ give all diligence” to secure your own salvation, let your light 
shine on the benighted regions of Africa. Let the millions uf that country, who 
are ignorant of our divine religion, be convinced of its reality and excellence, by 
the blaielessness of your lives, who are recognised as its professors and friends. 
Never forget that it is a fundamental erticle of that society under whose patronage 
you expect to enjoy these privileges, to provide “for civilizing and christianizing 
Africa, through the instrumentality of colored emigrants from the United States.” 
As many of you have assumed the name, see that you imbibe the spirit and imitate 
the exainple of Him ‘‘who was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sin- 
ners.”” Itis an encouraging fact, that in the country of your forefathers there is 
seemingly a “shaking among those bones” which have been lying motionless for 
ages; that many of the poor, perishing Pagans are occasionally calling at our co- 
lonies to hear of that Jesus ‘“‘who came into the world to save sinners :” they have 
felt their moral diseases, and are anxiously inquiring whether there is no “balm in 
Gilead,” and physician toapply it. Let every opportunity of this nature be zeal- 
ously improved for giving them the knowledge of redemption through the blood of 
Jesus; relate to then the “tidings of great joy,” that for us a “ Saviour is born, 
even Christ the Lord ;” that He is a “‘propitiation for the sins of the whole world ;” 
and that whosoever, of any color, ‘‘ feareth God, and worketh righteousness, is ac- 
cepted of him.” 

‘** With these few instructions, beloved friends, we bid you an affectionate fare- 
well; * be perfect, be of good coinfort, be of one mind, live in peace,” and the God 
of love and peace shall be with you. May that ever present, Omnipotent Being, 
“‘who sits on the floods ;”? whose voice “the winds and waves obey,” protect you on 
the “mighty deep ;” may he prosper you in your voyage, and convey you in safety 
to the shores of the land of your fathers.” 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

ALEX. PROUDFIT, 
Gen. Agent, and Cor. Sec. of the N. Y. Col. Soc. 


SPEECH OF GOVERNOR TYLER, 
AT THE GLOUCESTER MEETING. 


Mr. Tycer said, that he had promptly and unhesitatingly attended at the pres- 
ent meeting upon being invited todo so. He would be frank and declare, that as 
a resident of the county, he had resolved to attend before their invitation reached 
him, and from the moment he had heard that the people were in motion. He had, 
however. had no hand in putting them in motion. These were times in which no 
man who was attached to the Union of the States, (and he could solemnly declare 
that no one was more sincerely so than himself,) and the peace and tranquillity of 
the country, could properly remain at home an inattentive and passive spectator of 
what was passing. After the lapse of more than half a century, during which 
time all had acquiesced in the undisturbed condition of things as they were; and 
the most unexampled prosperity had blessed us and the land bequeathed to us as 
an inheritance by our forefathers, a new sect has arisen, possessed, pretendedly, ot 
nicer sensibilitics, a more refined moral sense, and greater Jove of the human race, 
than those who have gone before them; who were disposed to manifest their supe- 
riOrity in all these particulars, by setting the people of these States by the ears, and 
threwening the overthrow of political institutions which have been the source of 
unmeaured happiness, and which we had fondly hoped to hand over to our poste- 
rity as tee richest legacy we could leave them. Nor are their pretensions and 
their movements confined to native-born citizens of the several States, who ma 
have been misled into the beiief. that it was sufficient for a mere majority to will 
in order to enforce; but a foreign emissary had dared to venture across the broad 
Atlantic to aid in this work. I confess, Mr, Chairman, that I regard it as not 
among the least portentous signs of the times, that native-born citizens should 
gather themselves together to listen to anathemas uttered against their own breth- 
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ren, by a feed and paid emissary, who comes here to teach them the principles of 
civil liberty anc the rights of humanity. When was it before that this would have 
been tolerated? The day has been, when every man’s hand would have fallen in 
weight to crush a reptile, who had crawled from some of the sinks of Europe, with 
the reward of an emissary in his hand, to sow tlie seeds of discord among us. For 
my own part, I cannot think of this with patience. Are the sons of revoluticnary 
sires so much degenerated, as to be dependent on foreigners to teach them lessons 
of political ethics?—or is it come to this, that every plotter of mischief from abroad, 
is to be received in our household, to instruct us in our duties as citizens? Mr. 
Tyler expressed the fear that the toleration which had been practiced towards 
Thompson, manifested a condition of feeling at war with the perpetuity of our in- 
Stitutions. 

He said, that it had sometimes happened, that political parties on this side of 
Mason’s and Dixon's line, had attempted to strengthen their cause by raising an 
apprehension that our domestic institutions were in danger. For himself, so far as 
his '\mited influence had extended, he had sought to quiet all apprehension on this 
sub ect among his fellow-citizens. He had always regarded it as altogether too 
vital a question to be used as an instrument of party. It was a question on which 
there could be but one party on this side of the line alluded to; and he was happy 
to find that all hearts and all hands were cordially united as those of one man.— 
He had never, until lately, believed that any serious head could be made in the U. 
States upon the subject—much less had he feared that the spirit of incendiarism 
would be permitted by the States to walk abroad in the face of day, unrestrained 
and unchecked. These feelings and sentiments had been forced to give place to 
others. The unexpected evil is now upon us; it has invaded our fire-ides, and 
under our own roof is sharpening the dagger for midnight assassination, and ex- 
citing to cruelty and bloodshed. The Post Office Department, which was establish- 
ed for the purposes of commercial interchange, or to transport from remote places 
the friendly greetings of those of kindred blood, has been converted into a vehicle 
for distributing incendiary pamphlets, with which our land is at this moment de- 
luged. A society has sprung up, whose avowed object is to despoil us of our 
property at the hazard of all and every consequence. It had been his duty, occu- 
pying as he did a public station which devolved on him the obligations of a centinel, 
to watch over the rights and interests of Virginia, to make himself acquainted, as 
far as practicable, with the rise and progress of that society, and with its means to 
do mischief; and his opinion was, that it was now powerful, and if not speedily 
checked in its mad career, was destined to attain much gmeater power. He had 
seen it inits origin some two years ago, consisting of a mere handful of obscure 
ersons, who were the subjects of ridicule from one end of the Union to the other. 

hat small association, thus despised, and thus contemned, has already established 
250 auxiliaries, and at a single meeting contributed $30,000 towards the further- 
ance of its schemes,—one half of which sum was paid ¢cown promptly. It had es- 
tablished various presses, four of which circulated from the city of New York, with 
copies of three of which, they had been so extremely ind as to favor me through 
the mail. These papers were circulated gratuitously among us, and at mere noini- 
nal prices to actual subscribers. He had then in his possession, one of those pub- 
lications, and he would exhibit it forthe inspection of those present—(He here 
drew from his pocket the Anti-Slavery Record.) Here, said he, isa picture upon 
the external coverirg, designed to represent each of you, gentlemen. A scourge 
is in your hand, and three victims bound and kneeling at your feet. You are rep- 
resented as demons in the shape of men; and by way of contrast, here stand Ar- 
thur Tappan, Mr. Somebody Garrison, or Mr. Foreigner Thompson, patting the 
greasy little fellows on their cheeks, and giving them most loving kisses. Te, are 
the exclusive philanthropists—the only lovers of the human race—the only Ie giti- 
mate defenders of the religion of Christ. But I purpose to show you the cheap 
rate at which these papers are delivered out to actual subscribers. (He read fr im 
the external sheet: “‘Human Rights 25 cents per annum—Anti-Slavery Record 
$1 50 per hundred—Emancipator (a paper larger than the Whig or Enquirer) 50 
cents per annum—“ Slave’s Friend,” single number, one cent. He had not seen 
the “ Slave’s Friend ;” judging, however. from the other papers, he conc!uded it to 
be a misnomer. It should rather be called the slave’s enemy, since its circulation 
among us, in company with its three adjuncts, had produced a curtailment of pri- 
vil.ges heretofore willingly, nay, gladly granted by the master to his slaves, and 
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which, before these fanatical teachers had arisen in the land, were gradually and 
daily becoming greater and greater. In addition to these, there was a numerous 
tribe of tracts, and he believed, prints designed to make impressiun on the minds 
of children. Here, then, Mr. Chairman, are evidences ofa powerful combination— 
here some of the means relied upon. Look into the contents of this little pamphlet ; 
you will find it full of stories of the white man’s cruelty and the negroe’s sutfering— 
Garbled statements are herein contained to stir up the feelings of our Nothern breth- 
ren againstus. Let me read to you one statement made by a reverend or irrever- 
end divine, a Mr. Boardman, of New York. He read—‘l remember in my boy- 
hood of seeing a colured man driving a cart, and by some accident, he was precipitated 
froin his seat and crushed to death ; but when the alarm began to spread, I heard it 
said, ‘Oh! it is only a poor negro who is killed ’°—but oh! thought I, itis a man.” 
Mestsympathetic Mr. Boardman, what a tender-hearted little boy you were! But, 
geutiemen, what say you, is this picture true or false, as to the sensibility or feeling 
of a Southern man in behalf of a suffering human being, whether black or white. 
(False, false—unitedly echoed.) And yet, said Mr. Tyler, by such and kindred 
means, do these libeliers of the South seek to attain their nefarious ends. 

When he came to be informed, that numbers of the reverend elergy to the North, 
were ijending themselves to this work, he could not doubt but that it would grow 
into greater magnitude.—All felt and acknowledged their influence—standing as 
Pastors at the head of their flocks, teaching the divine truths of religion, they were 
entitled to ali respect and reverence—but when, abandoning their proper sphere, 
they rushed into the troubled waters of politics—when, instead of a mild and meek 
observance of their religious rites and ceremonies, they sought to overturn systems 
—when, instead of being the ministers of peace and good will, they officiated at the 
altar ot discord, and contributed their influence to excite general d sturbance and 
discontent, they deserved the scorn and contempt of mankind. Did their and our 
divine Master commission them upon such an errand? When he bade his fol- 
lowers ‘to render unto Cesar the things that are Cwsars,”’ he taught a lesson to re- 
buke the present agitators. But these men wear the cloak of religion, and they 
mean that their influence shall be felt. Woman is to be made one of the instruments 
to accomplish their mischievous purposes. The same Mr. Boardinan has declared 
that he appeals **to woman’s sympathies, woman’s etiorts, woman’s prayers.”” Yes 
woman is to be made the instrument of destroying our political paradise, the Union 
ot these States—she is to be made the presiding genius over the councils of insur- 
rection and civil discord—she is to be converted into a fiend to rejoice over the 
contlagration of our dwellings, and the murder of our people. Most admirable di- 
vine— most excellent christian! Under such counsels and such counsellors, she is 
already jending herself to those fanatical schemes. I state a fact, which iny situa- 
tion as chairman of the District of Columbia committee of the Senate the last 
winter brought to my knowledge: A petition was presented to the Senate and re- 
ferred to that committee, praying the abolition of slavery in the Dis‘rict, signed by 
1500 women. Several other petitions on the same subject were presented, and I 
stood prepared to report against them. I had prepared a temperate report, adéress- 
ed to the sober reason of the country, which I was anxious to make; but it was 
thought better by others, that the subject should not be touched, lest greater agitation 
shouid be produced. I thought then, and still think, that the sooner the matter 
wa: met, the better. When the cloud is visible, charged with lightning, which is 
designed to break upon my head, let me not hear the thunder rolling at a distance 
—'I'ne sooner it comes, if come it must, the better. Such then are the means which 
are now invoked by the Abolitionists—-such their growth, and such their resources. 
1 ain told, that they are also addressing themselves to the growing generation, through 
horn books and primers—that the youthful imagination is filled with horror against 
us and our children, by images and pictures exhibited in the nursery. How are 
they to be met and overthrown? I believe that they can only be met successfully, 
by a firm and decided course on our part: Timid counsels but too frequently be- 
tray. The attention of the whole people of the North must be awakened to a 
knowledge of the true state of things; and I am nay to see that the good old 
town of Boston is already in motion. A meeting has been called by means of her 
most distinguished citizens. It behooved her to take the lead. It is to be hoped 
that she will give back from Fanuei! Hall, as in former times, the voice which has 
reached her from Virginia. Her example, I trust, will be followed in quick suc- 
cession by other towns and cities. These proceedings would do much towards al- 
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laying the excited feelings of the day. But mere declarations of public meetings to 
the North will not suffice. We have a right to call for measures of coercion on the 
part of our sister States,— Virginia and the other Southern States, should make a 
demand for legislation. Her peace is daily threatened through the actions of the 
fanatics—the lives of her people are placed in jeopardy—nothing short of penal en- 
actments will do:—For wien did fanaticism ever listen to reason? The curse of the 
world, it is possessed of its own vain imaginings, to the exclusion of every thin 
else. It hath no eyes to see, no ears to hear. it drives onward, reckless of po 
quences, and its eiforts at reform, terminate ouly with the destruction of human 
hopes. We have a right to ask that it shall be restrained by laws. If there exist- 
ed a combination in our State to affect the lives and property of the people of any 
other State, should we hesitate to restrain and punish all who might be concerned ? 
I answer, unhesitatingly, in the negative.— Unless there be immediate and active 
co-operation on the part of our co-States, I know not what is to be done. Are we 
forever to remain in the state of insecurity in which we now are? Is the Post-Of- 
fice, emanating from a common centre, and pervading every part of our country, to 
be made continually the channel through which their incendiary and seditious 
pamphlets ure to flow in upou us? This cannot be tolerated.—I have seen this Union 
twice in great danger. One of these occasions teaches me to fear the present.— 
When opposition was first made to admit Missouri into the Union, unless her 1e0- 
ple wouid submit to have a Constitution in part made for them by Congress a 
the etlort was made to exclude the southern man from carrying his domestics with 
him, on lands that had been purchased out of a common _ om heeaai but few were 
found bold enough to maintain so extravagant a claim to power—But one year 
elapsed, and a majority of Congress were found to be against us. I was an hay cot 
on the theatre of public affairs at that time ; and insignificant as that question was 
in comparison with the present, it produced the most fearful agitations. But the 
darkness was not impenetrable, and the patriotism of the country was not appeal- 
ed to in vain. I believe the signs now to be alarming and portentous, and requir- 
ing the most energetic action. Let us address ourselves in plain and emphatic 
terms to the peret of our sister States. I trust that the recollections of the past— 
the days of glory we have seen together—the memory of our god-like ancestors— 
but above all, our mutual and reciprocal interests, will induce them to co-operate in 
quieting the disturbances which now so extensively prevail among us. Come what 
will, come what may, I am acitizen of Virginia, united with her in destiny and sealed 
to ber by fate. Her sovereignty remains to her, and the allegiance of her citizens i 
due to her. She will claim, I doubt not, the fulfilment of constitutional promacaet me, 
Upon the subject of her domestic institutions, I trust she will hold parley with none. 
They are her’s, for good or for evil—her’s and her’s alone : for her to continue, an i 
for her alone to change. No power on earth has a right to inte: fere with the 
without her consent; and she has full and pertect right to expect that her silecas 
shall be protected, as well from the approaches of the incendiary, as from open as- 
sault by force. 





SPEECH OF HARRISON GRAY OTIS, 
At the late Town Meeting at Faneuil Hall, in the City of Boston. 


Mr. CHarrMaAn:—I have deen so little used of late years to address a full as- 
sembly of my fellow-citizens, that I do not feel a confidence that my voice and 
physige! strength will enable me to make myself heard and understood as I may 

ave done in the brighter and better season of my life. And though it is not m 
intention to tax your patience, I feel that I shall stand in need of all the indul- 
gence which you have been pleased to extend to me before time and affliction had 
pressed upon me with their heavy hands. It is at the same time gratifying and 
discouraging to know that*the most ample justice has been done to the subject on 
which we are convened, by the eloquence and talents of those who have preceded 
me—justice so ample, that I should not attempt to follow them but for the purpose 
of sdieanite a pledge exacted by some of my partial friends, that I would, on this 
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occasion, (probably for the last time,) declare in this public assemblage my sen- 
timents upon the scenes which are passing around us. 

If 1 were called upon to select the most momentous occasion, on which the peo- 
ple of this country had ever been convened in their primary assemblies, my own 
judgment would point to the time when they met to decide upon the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution. There are few, I am confident, among those present, 
who can recollect that period, and the intense anxiety which then pervaded every 
bosom. ‘The result of those deliberations has fully justified that universal sensi- 
bility. The national prosperity has far exceeded the imost sanguine calculations 
of the men of those times. Yet a more momentous era will have arrived, if we ima- 

ine a state of public atlairs, when the people shall meet in their primary asseiw- 
Eiies to discuss the expediency of rescinding the Federal Compact. Had this com- 

act been at first rejected by the people, it would indeed have been a calamitous 
issue. Still a frame of government of some sort would have been substituted, of 
which Union would have been the basis. The fraternal sympathies, the recollec- 
tions of common dangers, and sufferings, and triumphs, were still alive, and the 
great fundamental axiom “ United we stand, divided we tall,” was adopted in every 
man’s creed, and would have iosured the preservation of a federal system. But 
if, after nearly half a century’s experience of national prosperity, which is without 
— and almost without measure—after realizing every Sgr and social 

lessing that could be wished, and more than could be expected, consistently with 
the imperfection of all human institutions, the North and the South should be des- 
tined to separate, through the mere wantonness of prosperity, from the incompa- 
tibility of temper and family quarrels, the divorce will be eternal. Fraternal ran- 
cor, more bitter and unappeasable than that of natural enemies, will supplant the 
influence of mutual good will. The temple of liberty would first be rentin twain. 
What and how many unequal and misshapen forms the parts would afterwards as- 
sume, no human sagacity can foresee. But the uniform fate of all disjointed con- 
federacies would compel us to renounce the hope of seeing it rebuilt upon its four 
and twenty pillars, ‘ polished after the similitude of a palace.” Now, sir, if it 
were the object of our meeting here to debate the expediency of taking measures 
for the abolition of slavery, I should regard it as identical with the question of the 
expediency of dissolving the Union. I am sure it would be so considered by the 
Southern States. My conviction results from forty years acquaintance with pro- 
minent individuals of those States, of all parties, and in all the vicissitudes of par- 
ty. Be assured that whenever that question shall be agitated in our public assem- 
blies, under circumstances which should indicate the prevalence or the probability 
of a general sentiment in the free States in favor of acting upon that subject, the 
Union will beat an end. They would regard all measures emanating from sucha 
sentiment as war in disguise upon their lives, their Eroperty. their rights and in- 
stitutions, an outrage upon their pride and honor, and the faith of contracts—me- 
nacing the purity of their women, the safety of their children, the comfort of their 
homes and their hearths, and, in a word, all that a man holds dear. In these 
opinions they might be mistaken, but in support of them they would exhibit a 
spectacle of unanimity unparalleled among so numerous a population upon any 
subject, at any time, in any part of the world. These opinions almest seem to be 
instinctive. They arein fact hereditary, and habitual from infancy to old age.— 
The citizens of those States have no occasion for meetings to compare sentiments, 
for speeches to stimulate to action, for plans to arrange and organize means of op- 
position. They would be ready in the case supposed for a levy en masse—a uni- 
versal Landstrum —to seize and to use for life and for death whatever arms their 
impassioned resentment could furnish, to resist every approach to interference with 
their domestic relations. Meetings indeed they have already begun to eall—but 
they are like the meetings of clouds charged with the same fiery material, the oc- 
casional flashes of which serve only to show the stores of hidden thunder which 
are in reserve. 

Sir, happily for our country, there is no disposition in the people of this commu- 
nity, nor, I believe, of any of our cities or towns, to sustain a prs + mars of 
a question pregnant with these fatal consequences. But the time” has arived 
which makes it the part of wisdom and safety to look at this question in the dis- 
tance, and forestall its approach— to satisfy ourselves andothers that it ought nev- 
er to be entertained, except in the exercise and expression of individual judgment 
and opinion. And that every effort intended to propagate.a general sentiment fa- 
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— the immediate abolition of slavery, is of forbidding aspect and ruinous 
tendency. 

It has of late become certain, though not yet perhaps generally known, that an 
Association has been formed in a neighboring State, for the avowed purpose of ef- 
fecting the immediate abolition of Slavery. Their number is at present comparatively 
small and insignificant; but, as they boast, augmented within the last year. Their 
printed constitution and proceedings, seen by me only within a few days, frankly 


develop their desire to establish auxiliary societies in every State and municipality, 


and to enlist in the service of the cause, man, woman, and child. Thissimple statement 
shows it to be a dangerous association. A very rapid exposition of the tendency 
of their principles will prove them to be not only imminently dangerous, but hostile 
to the spirit and letter of the Constitution of the Union. I will, in order to make this 
apparent, call the recollection of my fellow-citizens to the history of the Constitu- 
tion and to the Constitution itself; and compere the doctrines of the Constitution 
with the canons of the Anti-Slavery Association, and demonstrate that if the latter 
be not yet an unlawful Association (which some sound jurists think it is,) it is in 
a fair way to become so, by its design to trench upon the provisions of the Con- 
stitution by overt acts, and its tendency to break down the sacred palladium. 

It is well known, I doubt not, to all who hear me, that prior to our Revolution, 
the American Colonies were, to all intents and ae independent of each other. 
They all owed a common allegiance to the mother country, and to that only. In 
every other political relation they stood to each other as distinct and sovereign 
States, and they were, in fact, entirely disconnected in all the departments of their 
civil administrations. Indeed, the people of the South and of the North knew lit- 
tle more of each other than that they had descended from a common ancestry, had 
different habits and pursuits, and that the cultivation of the soil was carried on in 
the North principally by white labor, and in the South entirely by that of slaves. 
Now, what first led toa better acquaintance? What but a magnanimous sympa- 
thy of the South in feelings excited in the North by the oppression of the parent 
country? When our soil was invaded, and this part of the country was the seat of 
war, we Were ready and eager enough to invite them to come to our aid, to make 
with us common cause. I need not say how promptly they accepted the invita- 
tion, nor how cordially they assisted our forefathers in the cabinet, and how nobly 
in the field, but pass on to the epoch of the first Confederation. By this time the 
delegates in Congress from the ditferent Colonies had become familiar with each 
other, and with the respectivecircumstances of the people of the different sections 
ofthe Union. The subject of slavery, and the claims of the proprietors over their 
slaves, must have been before them, and considered with great deliberation. We 
find provision in those articles for wren the troops to be raised for the pub- 
lic service, among the free white inhabitants of the several States, according to 
their numbers. In this article, the claim of the South to consider their slaves as 
ciphers, or non-entities, is acquiesced in, and confirmed by the North. Here was 
no surprise, no misunderstanding, no concealment of facts or of claims. Upon the 
faith of this confederation the South continued to act with us, and by means of it 
we triumphed together in war, and obtained the blessings of independence and 

ace. Now, sir, if we objected to leave intheir hands the care of their own 
slaves, they should have been then advised of it. If it were intended to reserve 
to the North the arrogation of a right to interfere with them at a future day, the 
Confederation was a fraud. If this be only an after-thought, it comes too late.— 
Suppose an article had been proposed to the Congress that formed the instrument of 
Confederation, purporting that the Northern States should be at liberty to form 
Anti-Slavery Associations, and deluge the South with homilies upon slavery, how 
would it have been received? The gentleman before me has apostrophized the 
image of poveese aee I will follow his example, and point to the portrait of his 
associate, Hancock, which is pendant by his side. Let us imagine an interview 
between them, in the company of friends, just after one had signed the commission 
for the other—and in ruminating upon the lights and shadows of futurity, Hancock 
should have said—“‘I congratulate my country upon the choice she has made, and 
I foresee that the laurels you gained in the field of Braddock’s defeat, will be 
twined with those which will be earned by you in the war of independence ; yet, 
such are the prejudices in my part of the Union against slavery, that although 
your name and services may screen you from opprobrium during your life, your 
ae when the willow weeps over your tomb, will be branded by mine as 
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manstealers and murderers, and the stain of it consequently annexed to your mem- 
ory.” Would not such a prommecy have been imputed to a brain disturbed by 
public cares, and its accomplishment regarded as a mere chimera? 

Having passed through the Revolutionary war, let us come down to the framing 
of the Federal Constitution. At this time, the spirit of the age had made great ad- 
vances; the abhorrence of the slave trade, growing daily more extensive, was re- 
garded as the harbinger of its final prohibition. The abominable traffic was not 
then in less disrepute than it is at this moment. Slavery, toe, as a condition, and 
especially as a condition of a portion of the Union, was deplored at that time as 
sincerely and universally as it is now by the other portion. That this topic in all 
its bearings, was presented and examined when the Federal Constitution was being 
formed, is known to all acquainted with the history of those times, and may be 
conclusively inferred from the instrument itself. So far were the Northern States 
from assuming any pretension to regulate the interior economy of the Southern, 
that they were compelled to exempt them for ten years from the general operation 
of the laws regulating commerce, and allow the importation of slaves during that 

eriod. This constitutes a most important feature of the federal compact. It 
would alone be decisive on the subject. The right to import, implies inevitably 
the right to hold those who may be imported, and the right to hold includes that of 
vernment and protection, and excludes that of all direct interference by others. 
nd no principle of morals permits men or States to attempt, by indirect and 
oblique modes, to elude the restraints of a plain and unequivocal obligation.— 
Another clause in the Constitution is a contract on the part of the non-slavehold- 
ing States, to seize and restore runaway slaves; but why restore when you have 
taught the slave that he has a right to freedom? Lastly, it was agreed by the clause 
apportioning representatives, that the master should, in reference to the Constitu- 
tion, exercise all the political rights of the slave, and that he should be nothing.— 
Such, Fellow-Citizens, is the bargain which we, the people of the United States, 
have made with each other. In what age of the world, and among what people and’ 
States, was a compact ever made more solemn and sacred? It is plain and per- 
spicuous. It was made with our eyes open, with a full knowledge of all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, of all the inducements to make it, of all the objections 
that could be made against it. Every one of the people is bound to adhere to it. 
Every man whe holds office has sworn to support it, and is perjured when by an 
appliance, direct er indirect, he attempts to annul its provisions. It speaks to 
every man’s understanding, and binds every man’s conscience by all that 1s sacred 
in good faitb, or sound in good policy ; and it has been in a train of peaceful exe- 
cntion for six and forty years. 

Let us: now consider whether the principles of the Anti-Slavery Associations 
do not conflict with the principles of this compact. In speaking of these Associa- 
tions, I rely entirely upon the account they give of themselves and their objects. 
I make no personal allusions, and impeach no man’s motives. From some of their 
printed documents which have lately come into my hands, I find the names of 
persons who are, I am told, of pious and respectable character ; it would be strange 
were there not others (though I know nothing of them) of a different stamp. But 
let us look to their avowed and vaunted object, and if that be not unequivocally 
wrong and censurable in itself, their proposed means for the attainment of it are so 
altogether. The end of the institution is expressly stated to be the immediate ab- 
olition of slavery throughout the Union. They will haveno temporizing measures. 
Whatever is to be done, must be donequickly. They are in such haste that they 
cannot lose time in periphrase, and so they have enriched the nomenclature with a 
new word—immediateism. This comprehends every thing, and is the epposite of 
gradualism, another new coinage ; all which, being interpreted, means that they in- 
tend immediately to do that which, by the Constitution, they are restrained from 
doing at all. Allother persons’ who may be favorable to a more slow and gentle 

cess, are treated with sneers and contempt; the Colonization Society especi- 
ally, who are gradualists, and the greatest enemies to the African race. Sir, I 
will not stop to debate the justifiableness of this end. Whether immediate aboli- 
tion, if practicable, would be beneficial to master or man, is a theme I leave un- 
touched, though I am entirely incredulous that it would be well for either. Still, 
for our present purpose, admit that it might be so, the associates will have found 
no justification unless their means are also free from objection. The first step 
adopted by them is to erect themselves into a Revolutionary Society, combined and 
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affiliated with Auxiliary and Ancillary Societies, in every State and community, 
large or smali, in the Eastern and Western States. AJl men are invited to join in 
this holy crusade. The ladies are invoked to turn their sewing parties into aboli- 
tion clubs, and the little children when they meet to eat sugar plums, or at the 
Sunday Schools, are to be taught that A B stands for abolition. Sir, I do not ex- 
aggerate—there is the book—[an Anti-Slavery pamphlet which lay on the table) 
—ail [ assert is there in substance ; men, women and children are stimulated, flat- 
tered and frightened, in order to swell their numbers. 

This picture of the Society fully supports my assertion, that it is ee a 
It boldly professes its designs to be revolution in other States. The immediate ab- 
olition of slavery forced upon them by an extraneous pressure would be revolution 
in the strict sense of the word. It would change the civil polity—it would give 
political power to those who have none, and the dominant power to them in all 
places where they happen to be a majority of the population. This weuld be in- 
evitable, supposing the object te be attained without a servile war. Now, I deny 
that any body of men can lawfully associate for the purpose of undermining, more 
than for overthrowing, the government of our sister States. There may be no 
statute to make such combinations penal, because the oifence is of a new com- 
plexion. But they are not the less intrinsically wrong. This will be evident if the 
express intention of the Association was to operate upon the government of Cuba 
or of Russia, or even of Turkey. The sovereigns of those countries might and 
rightfully would demand the suppression of sach combinations. The proclamations 
of neutrality and prohibitions upon our citizens to engage in foreign armaments, 
are founded on this doctrine of international law. The only distinction is that in 
one case the Abolitionists would violate the law of nations, while in the present 
they otfend against the rights of their fellow-citizens in other States, and against 
the federal compact. To all this they have the temerity to answer that their con- 
struction of the Constitution is the same with that of Mr. Webster and other jurists. 
That they aim at abolition only with the consent of the slaveholding States. Then 
why do they not apply to the constituted authorities of those States, whence alone 
such consent can be rightfilly ebtained? There let them present their remon- 
strances and petitions. ‘To these let them address their arguments; but if by 
these they would not be received by reason of their dangerous or offensive tenden- 
cy, attempts to stir up the people against their civil authorities would still be rev- 
olutionary in their nature. 

The next means resorted to for effecting their object is the printing and publish- 
ing and circulating immense numbers of books, pamphlets, tracts and newspapers, 
of the most inflammatory character, and raising funds for the purpose of cireulating 
them far and wide throughout the Southern country. These documents, they grave- 
ly say, are for the master, and not for the slave. This excuse, by the by, 4s an ad- 
mission that it would be wrong to put them into the hands of the slave. But such 
a pretext.is an insult te common sense. If the pious and philanthropic persons of 
the association believe that these publications, or the sentiments contained in them, 
will reach only the ears of the masters, it is only evidence of a new variety in the 
fever of enthusiasm, by which sueh persons deceive themselves. They may as 
well believe that they can set all the bells in Richmond ringing so as to arouse and 
alarm the white inhabitants, and affect the slaves only as a tinkling lullaby to 
soothe them to repose. Examine, Sir, the contents of many of these documents, 
and of those whieh, if not written by these pious persons, are adopted and circulat- 
ed by the Association, or its prominent members, and you will find nothing more 
offensive than their tone. Almost all the epithets of vituperation which our Jan- 
guage affords, have been applied to the slaveholders or their principles—to the 
principles of Washington, and Jefferson, and Madison, and the Rutledges and Pink- 
neys, and the thousands of other great and estimable persons who have held or yet 
hold slaves. As if the feelings of such persons could be propitiated by an affected 
distinction between a condemnation of the individual and his principles. In some 
of them, however, the slaveholders themselves are denounced as murderers and 
man-stealers, as receivers who are as bad as the thieves. Their Christianity is 
styled ‘a chain-forging Christianity,’ a ‘whip-platting Christianity,’ with other 
invented names of odious and opprobriousimport. The Scriptures have been evis- 
cerated, from Genesis to Revelation, to supply their armory of wrath—and every 
text that bears upon the vices of cruelty and inkumanity is tortured so as to bear 
upon the slaveholder. The heaviest denunciations of woes and judgments of the 
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prophets and apostles are pointed against them. Conceive, sir, of the pretence 
that these publications are intended ior the exclusive benefit of the souls and bodies 
of highminded, intelligent aud sensitive persons, selected at this warm season, and 
sent to them for light summer reading, to soften their tempers and enlighten their 
consciences. But this is notall. Some of these books are illuminated with graphic 
insignia of terror and oppression, with pictorial chains, and handcutis and whips.— 
On the cover of one you will see in one plate the overseer in ghastly rage inflicting 
the lash upon the naked and crouching slave; and onthe same plate the minis- 
ter of peace teaching the infant slaves the doctrine of patience under suffering, and 
obedience until deliverance comes. But, Sir, I suppose if these poor creatures 
cannot read, they can see and understand. Some of the associates, however, think 
that many of them can read or may be taught to read; for at a late meeting it was 
proposed by agreat champion of abolition, to apply to the Bible Society for aid in 
distributing Bibles among them, and it was so resolved. And if they can read or 
be taught to read the Bible, it requires no proof to show that they can read tracts. 

There still remains in iny mind a still stronger objection than any I have urged 
to this Association. Its evident direction is towards becoming a political Associa- 
tion, whose object it will be, and whose tendency nowis, to bear directly upon the 
ballot boxes and to influence the elections. Already we know that the Member of 
Congress elect for this District, was interrogated upon his intended course respect- 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia, and with an independence which, apart 
from his other merit, evinces his qualifications for his place, he refused to pledge 
hirnsel{, and reserved the right to act as his judgment might dictate when obliged to 
act. And can you doubt, fellow-citizens, that these Associations will act together 
for political purposes? Is it in human nature for such combinations to forbear? If 
then their numbers should be augmented, and the success they anticipate realized 
in making proselytes, how soon might you see a majority in Congress returned un- 
der the influence of the Associations? And how long afterwards would this Union 
last? Sir, in the ear of imagination, I now hear the tolling of its mournful knell. 

May I now implore the members of this Association, to whom I mean to do no 
wrong or injustice, to look to the consequences of the excitement they have kin- 
dled, of which we already perceive the first bitter fruits. What a fearful temper 
is already manifested in some parts of the country. The ordinary forms of justice 
have been superseded ; courts are formed by the infuriated people; mock trials in- 
stituted ; or, without any trial, men, white and black, are hanged upon the nearest 
tree. An individual, said tc be innocent, is reported to have suffered in this way 
for being a presumed agent in the distribution of the Anti-Slavery papers. How- 
ever that may be, it is manifest that a biood-thirsty spirit against such persons is 
abroad, and that the lives of others are endangered. These feelings and proceed- 
ings, too, are justified in some instances by the press, and the minds of men, friends 
of order and the supremacy of the laws, are ready to abandon their habitual respect 
for them, and to vindicate these outrages. When these scenes become habitual, 
and the public mind in those places becomes reconciled to them, the foundations of 
the social system in those places will fail, and the liberty and lives of all who go 
thither from the North will be endangered. Ought not these ominous signs of the 
times to come suffice to dissuade the well disposed members of this Association 
from persevering in their system? 

Such, Sir, are my views of the obligations imposed upon us by the Constitution, 
and of the ge of the Association. The collision between them seems to me 
most palpable. Some of the advocates of this Society, I am told, already maintain 
that the duties of religion and morality transcend those which result from constitu- 
tions and treaties—and the ardent desire felt by all for the freedom of the African 
Tace, may predispose some to espouse this opinion. No man, however, can vindi- 
cate a breach of the Constitution by setting up the standard of a different Jaw for 
his own government. But there is no just ground for the suggestion that religious 
or moral obligation is at variance with our constitutional duties and engagements. 
Without pretensions to knowledge derived from biblical search, I cannot find in the 
Christian Scriptures, any prohibition of slavery, and am warranted by the opinions 
of much better judges, that none such can be found. And the probable cause for 
this silence is assigned by one eminent divine and denouncer of slavery, namely, 
that “ Christianity abstained from intermeddling with the civil institutions of any 
Nation,” and that the “discharging slaves from all obligation to obey their masters, 
which is the consequence of pronouncing slavery to be unlawful,” “ would have 
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had no better effect than to let loose one half of mankind upon the other.” The 
Saviour of the world gave no instructions to the twelve or the seventy to interfere 
in the civil polity of States. His religion was intended for the heart of the individ- 
ual, The command was to go and teach all nations—all nations that would receive 
them. But when not received, “to shake off the dust of their feet.” Yet it can- 
not be imagined that He could regard the condition of slavery with complacency, 
though it prevailed among all civilized nations. He foresaw that the blessings of a 
divine morality, and reformation of bad customs, would advance in due time. But 
He was not an immediatist, and neither insisted or intended that ‘“‘every knee 
should bow, and every tongue confess” before the appointed time. Why will the 
reverend Abolitionists be wiser and more philanthropic than Christ and the Apos- 
tles? With respect to theclaims of morality, there is no colour of duty more than 
of religion in this officious interference. ‘The distinction between perfect and in- 
determinate duties is familiar and sound. The duty of tulfilling the obligation of 
oaths and lawful contracts is perfect, and so are all those which enjoin obedience 
to the commands of our Maker, and abstinence from evil. But the duties of pro- 
moting the happiness of others, by our counsels and opinions, of alleviating the 
burthens of the wretched, of visiting the captive and procuring freedom tor those 
who are in bonds, though of a very high and imperative character, are of necessity 
indeterminate and dependent on circuinstances. But we may fearlessly assume, 
that express and positive obligations should never be impaired by an enthusiastic 
desire to discharge those which are supposed to be binding on conscience, but are 
not defined. 

The variety of conditions of human suffering which afflicts our race is infinite.— 
Each of us may sympathize with all of them, when known, but each ones capacity 
to relieve is limited, and we are compelled to select the practicable cases and leave 
the rest, and when it so happens that acts of grace and bounty cannot be performed 
without trouble and misery to others, it is best to turn benevolence into some other 
channel—and, in all instances, to balance the advantages of forbearing to act when 
they are certain, with the mischiefs that may arise from action, though only prob- 
lematical. What, then, fellow-citizens, will be the comparison between the con- 
sequences of maintaining our present position in respect to our sister States—leav- 
ing them as we found them, and as we have agreed they should remain, and at- 
tempting to disturb their domestic institutions? 

Surely, sir, we have been, and yet are, a most happy people, and to us would 
seem to be renewed the covenant for a promised land. We possess every Variety 
of soil and climate. Our various pursuits are adapted to the mutual supply of ail 
that is necessary for the encouragement and reward of industry in all its depart- 
ments. We have no peerages, no hierarchy, no public debt, no corrodiug taxes, 
no fear of war, and none for its consequences, should it come. The poor man has 
all the chances which equal laws atiord of becoming rich, and the rich is bound, by 
interest and habit, to respect and patronize the poorer. Never were the elements 
of a political and social union so well combined. No man’s imagination—certain- 
ly not my imagination, chilled by the frost of nearly three score and ten years, can 
paint in too vivid colors the scenes of prosperity and felicity which await this peo- 
ple while they remain true toeach other. 

These advantages are real. We know, we feel, that we have and can retain and 
secure them forever by preserving our Government, and cherishing the principles 
on which it was framed. But who can calculate the amount of trouble and calam- 
ity which will ensue, upon the perseverance of the Anti-Slavery Society? Are 
they aware of the pain and discomfort which they excite in private families, of the 
interruption occasioned to domestic repose, of the cruel and unprovoked irritation, 
arising from insult goading men to madness, and instigating them to measures of 
precaution and severity towards the unfortunate race which they pretend to serve? 
Are the ladies who have formed, or may form, the auxiliary clubs, mothers, or 
wives, or maidens—and can they from rural bowers and happy vales, contemplate 
the agonies of mothers, who hear in their day and night dreams, the shrieks of ser- 
vile insurrection—the tears of the unconscious child in sympathy with the mother 
—the horrors which petrify the hearts of the delicate and pure? Surely the prom- 
ise of good should be great and certain, to balance against this violence to the 
poe and happiness of our neighbors, even supposing their apprehensions groundless. 

ut, looking further, a servile war must have one of two issues. The citizens or 
the slaves must triumph. If the former, and altugether the most probable, if not 
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(as I believe it,) absolutely certain result should follow, who doesnot perceive that 
the extermination of the blacks or a regime of the most severe and rigorous vigi- 
lance will foliow, and all chance of emancipation posiponed, perhaps forever:— 
But suppose the other issue, and that the slaves should conquer. The whites must 
jn their turn be exterminated. They could not remain at home a conquered peo- 
ple. ‘lo say nothing of the accumulated horrors of the process, Republics of the 
colored race will have supplanted that of their masters, and we shail be brought 
into proximity and perhaps alliance, or into constant war with those who occupy 
the soil and the habitations of the good and the great and the brave of our brethren 
I drop a veil over the scene. 

Thus, sir, I have presented, imperfectly, but plainly, my views of this Associa- 
tion, and of the war which it has waged upon the Constitution. Under this, our 
obligations are plain--they require no teclinical exposition, are involved in no ob- 
scurity—all who run may read—and I persuade myseif that all who are here pres- 
ent have a clear comprehension of their duty. I would not do the Association 
wrong, but I think itdangerous—most dangerous, as it endeavors to lure to its pale 
all who concur with them in their regret at the existence of shavery—which is in 
fact the whole people. But in this case the diflerence between feeling and acting 
is immense. ‘The right of thought, and of speech, and of the freedom of the 
press, isone thing—that of combining to spread disatiection in other States, and 
oison the swect fountains of domestic safety and comfort, is a different thing.— 

‘his, lL hope my fetlow-citizens will see. Jn any event, I ean have no motive to 
mislead thein—my days are nearly numbered, and J have nothing to gain or to wish 
from public favor. I witnessed the adoption of the Constitution, and through along 
series of years have been accustomed to rely upon an adherence to it as the foun- 
dation of all my hopes for posterity. It is threatened, | think, with the most por- 
tentous danger that has yet arisen. I pray it may be dissip ted—that the thirteen 
stripes nay not be merged in two dismal stairs of black and red, and that my grave 
may close over me before the Union descends into hers. 


INFLUENCE OF THE GOSPEL.—A slave in one of the islands of the West Indies, 
who had originally come from Africa, became singularly valuable to his owner on 
account of his integrity and general good conduct—so much so, that his master 
raised him to a situation of some consequence in the management of his estate. His 
owner on one occasion, wishing to purchase twenty additional slaves, employed him 
to make a selection, giving him instructions to choose those who were strong, and 
likely to make good workmen. The man wenttothe slave market and commenced 
his scrutiny. He had not long surveyed the multitude offered for saie, before he 
fixed his eyes intently upon one old and decrepid slave, and told his master that he 
must be one. The master appeared greatly surprised at his choice, and remon- 
strated against it. The poor fellow begged that he might be indulged, when the 
dealer remarked, that if they were about to buy twenty, he would give them the 
old man into the bargain. The purchase was accordingly made, and the slaves 
were conducted to the plantation of their new master; but upon none did the se- 
lector bestow half the attention and care he did upon the poor old decrepid Afri- 
can. He took him to his own habitation and laid him on his own bed; he fed him 
at his own table, and gave him drink out of his own cup; when he was cold he 
curried him into the sunshine, and when he was hot he carried him into the shade 
of the cocoa-nut tree. Astonished at the attention of this confidential slave be- 
stowed upon a fellow slave, his master interrogated him upon the subject. He 
said, ‘‘ You could not take so intense an interest in the old man, but for some special 
reason ; he is a relation of yours, perhaps your father?” ‘* No, massa,” answered 
the poor fellow, “he is no my farder.” ‘He is then your elder brother?” ‘No, 
massa, he is no my broder.” ‘‘ Then he is an uncle, or some other relation?”’— 
No massa, he no be of my kindred at all nor even my friend.” ‘ Then,” asked 
the master, “ on what occasion does he excite your interest?” ‘He is my enemy, 
massa,” replied the slave; “ he sold me to the slave dealer; and my Bible tells me, 
— my enemy hunger, feed him; and when he thirst, give him drink.” — Mission 
nel. 
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FROM MAINE. 


We have pleasure in laying before the readers of the Repository, 
the following copy of a note received a few days ago by the Secre- 
tary of the American Colonization Society, at present on a visit to 
the North, fromthe Hon. Tuomas A. Hitt: 

‘‘Bancor, (Me.) September 15, 1835. 
“ Rev. R. R. Gurley: 

“Dear Strn—With my best wishes forthe suecess of the American Colonization 
Society, I send you the above bank draft, for $503, the amount of recent sub- 
scriptions at this place, in aid of that most important Institution. I consider this 
sum the {ruits of your late visit and addresses here, which have awakened an inter- 
est on the subject that I trust will not séon subside. I hope we shall hereafter 
make some progress in forming Auxiliary Societies in this State: and with the 
view of directing public attention to this interesting subject, I intend to write to 
gentlemen in diilerent parts of the State, proposing the turmation of a State £o- 
ciety.” 


GOOD REASONS. 


Among the reasons assigned by the able Editor of the Pittsburg 
Christian Herald for supporting the American Colonization Society, 
are the following: 


We approve of that Society because it is a happy instrument, not only to relieve 
the African from his bondage, but.to disseminate the arts, civilization, and religion 
over Africa, and entirely to put a period to the slave trade. 

We approve of it because it has had a growth and an :nfluence perhaps unparal- 
leled in the history of Coionization, and certainly not equalled in the face of such 
opposition. 

We approve it because it has accomplished so much, while misrepresentation and 
abuse have opposed its way: what might it not have achieved if it had enjoyed the 
favor and assistance of all the friends of Africa and of the black man? 

We approve it because we have satisfactory reason to believe or to know that 
it has been conceived, originated, and conduéted on principles of noble and elevated 
christian philanthropy, pleasing to God and honorable to man. 

We are not in favor of what has been termed Garrisonism or Thompsonism, be- 
cause of the violence with which their proceedings are conducted, and their denun- 
ciations uttered. We are not in its favor, on account of their manifest partiality.— 
They say every thing in their power to awaken strong feelings of opposition to 
Africa, among the blacks; holding out the idea in the strongest terms, that they are 
exiles, banished, &c. While if another recommends Africa, there are no expressions 
too severe to be applied to them for their depriving him of his rights, and much 
more of vituperation and abuse. We should blame no one forgiving his opinion un- 
favorable to Africa; but another has the same right to recommend it that they have to 
denounce it. When emigration to America at one time appeared to be growing 
popular in Europe, the enemies of America made it their business to represent 
this country in the most unfavorable light, while its friends were allowed without de- 
nunciation to speak in its favor. Emigration went forward, and America became 
what it now is. 





CONTRIBUTIONS 
To the American Colonization Society, from August 20 to September 20, 1835. 


Gerrit Smith's First Plan of Subscription. 


Heirs of the late John Linton, New Orleans, nine instalments, - $900 
Thomas C. Upham, Bowdoin College, 5th instalment, = - - 100 


Oarried forward, 1000 
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Brought forward, $1000 
Collections Srom Churches. 
Alexandria, 2nd Presbyterian Church, Rev. Elias Harrison, - - 7 
Belvidere, N. J. Pres’n. do, Rev. Isaac Caudee, - - 26 29 
Children of the Sabbath School of said church, of which W. 
C. Morris, Esq. is superintendent, 
Bethell and Rodney, by Rev. Dr.C amberlain, President of Oakland College, 
Bethany, Pa. Pres’n. church, Rev. Wm. Jeffery, . 
Bowdoin College, Young Men’s Colonization Society, and “Cong'l. “church, 
Brunswick, Maine, - - ° ° ° : 
Bucksport, Me. Rev. Mr. Blood’s Society, - - 
Canandaigua, N. Y. Meth. ch. Rev. Wilber Hoag, 
Cazenovia, do, Ist Pres’n. ch. Rev. E. 8S. Burrows, 
Chittenango, \lo, Reformed Dutch ch. Dr. A. Yates, 
Cincinnati, Ist Pres’n. ch. Rev. J. L. Wilson, - - 
Balance of collection in Dr. Beecher’s church, 
Concord, Ohio, Rev. D. Tod, - - : - ° 
Delaware, Rev. W. Matchett, on account of collections, 
Farmington, Tenn. Rev. Thomas J. Hale, ° ° 
Giles Court-house, Va., - 
Greenwich, Conn. Christ church, Rev. Jes. H. Nichols, 
Hallowell, Me. Methodist church, - . 
Harmony, Va. Rev. Thomas R. Catlett, - - 
Lee, Mass., Cong’l. do, Rev, Mr. Danforth, . - 
Lewisburg, Pa.. Pres’n. do, Rev. Mr. Mann, 
Manchester, Va., Methodist do, Rev. Albert G. Burton, 
Natchez, Methodist church, Rev. R. D. Smith, - 
Newburn, Montgomery co. Va., - - - 
North Yarmouth, Me. Rev. Mr. Hobart, 
Phipsburg, do, Rev. Mr. Boynton, - ° 
Pittsgrove, N. J., Rev. G. W. Janvier, - - 
"Society of Ladiesinsaidchurch, - 
Rockland, Venango county, Pa. Congregation, - 
Silver Spring, Pa. Pres’n. do, Rev. James Williamson, 
Thetford, Vt. Ist Cong’l. church, Rev. E. G. Babcock, 
Washington City, Christ church, Rev. Mr. Hatch, - 
Waterford, Me., Rev. Mr. Douglas’s Seciety, 
Auxiliary Societies. 
Connecticut Auxiliary Society, Seth Terry, Treasurer, 
Minot, Maine, do, Wm. Ladd, ° ° ° 
Mississippi State do, A. Fisk, Treasurer, - - . 
Middletown, (Conn.) Female do, Emily Tracy, Treasurer, 
(part of which was collected in Rev. J. R. Crane’s church. ) 
Virginia do, B. Brand, Treasurer, - ° . . 
Xenio, Female Auxiliary Society, Juliet Grover, Treasurer, - 
Donations. 
Bedford, Pa., B. R. H. - : . * 
Bladen county, N. C. Lewis Sheridan, ri d a 
Brunswick, Me. Capt. Jos. M‘Lellan, - ° ‘ 
Mercer county, Pa. James Glenn, Sen. and Miss Eliz. Ghana, - . 
New Jersey, a Friend of the Society, * 
Reed Island, Wythe county, Va., Rev. L. a and Mrs. Ann Stevens, 
each $2, - - 
Dr. James Stevens $2 50, Jos. Stevens 92 cents, 
T. K. Catlett $1 33, Mr. Crawford 25 cents, - 
Legacy. 
Samuel E. Shaw, Louisville, Kentucky, bequeathed . 
Received through Rev. Thornton A. Mills. 


African Repository. 
Natchez, Jefferson Beaumont, “a . 
Middletown, Conn., Mrs. E. A. Ward, 


Bowdoin College, Profr. Smith, 











Resolutions of the Board. 


The following Resolutions in regard to a distribution of the Afri- 
ean Repository and Colonial Journal, have been adopted by the 
Board of Managers. 


Monday, December 22, 8 28. 
“Resolved, That after the Ist of March next, the African Repository shall be 
sent to all such Clergymen as have this year taken up collections on or about the 
4th of July for the Society, and shall be continued to them as long as they shall 
continue annually totake up collections. 


“Resolved, That all the subscribers on the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. shall be 


also entitled to the work. 


“Resolved, That all Life Members of the Society shall, if they request it, be 
entitled to the work for the period of three years. 
“‘Resolved, That every Annual Subscriber to the Society of ten dollars or more, 


shall also be entitled to the Repository. 
“Resolved, That the Re 
School, which may annu 


itory be sent to the Superintendent of each Sunday- 
y take up a collection for the Society.” ‘ 





NOTICE. 


Ir is requested thu 
Colonization Society, 


all Giection:, donations, or subscriptions to the American 
be mitted by mail, if no private opportunity offers, 


to JoserH Gates, Sen’r. Esq. Treasurer of the Society, Washington City; with 


whom the collecting Agents of the Society will also correspond. 


With the col- 


lections in the churches, the Society expects to receive the names of the Cler- 
gymen of the several congregations in which they were made. 

All communications, relating to the general interests of the Society, 
or the Editorial Department of the Repository, to be directed to R. R. Gurzey, 


Secretary, Washington. 


All communications, relating to the pecuniary concerns of the Re- 
pository, to be directed to James C. Dunn, Washington, D. C. 





Agents for the African Repository. 


Alexander R. ruahy Benjamin Brand, Richmond. 


James Daniel, o, 

New-York, 

Dr. Stevens, Colonial Office, NW. Y. City. 

Ebenezer Watson, Albany, : 

Tappan Tounsend, Quaker § 8, 

Pa;nert. Vases Patlenele ia. 
John K. Morris, 146 Chesnut st. 
MAINE, 
Rev. Asa Cummings, Portland, 
J. Holway, West Machias, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

Jonathan Fellows, Boston, 

Light & Horton, do, 

Oliver Parsons, Salem, 

Dorr and Howland, Worcester, 

Elihu Hobart, Abington, 
ConNECTICUT, 

D. F. Robinson and Co. Hartford, 
New JERsEY, 

John Kenney, Jr. Belvidere, 

VIRGINIA, 


Robert Hill, Kig William cou nty, 


Richard Worthington, Charlestown, 
MARYLAND, 

Samuel Young, Baltimore, 

Dr. Ely Ayres, 

Nortn Carorina, 

John C, Ehringhaus, Elizabeth City, 

Nathan Winslow, Newby’s Bridge, 

Mississippr, 
Rev. Wm. Winans, Centreville. 
INDIANA, 
Harvy Scribner, New Albany, 
OHnIO, 

R. S. Finley, Cincinnati. 

E. & B.G. Easton, ——< for Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee 
and the western parts of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. 

Dr. Job Haines, Dayton, 

a eo Praag oe 

ohn W. Anderson, Hopkinsville, 
Rev. H. B. Bascom, 
Rev. O. 8. Hinckley, 





The African Repository 


Can now be had, from its commencement, on application to the 
Publisher, or Mr. John Kennedy, Washington City, either bound 
6r in numbers; several numbers having been reprinted. 





Plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. 
This Gentleman has proposed to raise $100,000, for the ete in ten years, 
by securing 100 subscribers, who will pay $100 annually, during that time. The 
lowing have already subscribed. 


Gerrit Smith Peterboro’ New York, 

Jasper Corning, Charleston, S Carolina, 

Theodore Frelinghuysen, New Ark, N J 

John T Norton, Albany, N Y¥ 

E F Backus, New Haven Connecticut, 

A gentlemen in Mississippi, 

Matthew Cary, Philadelphia, 

William Crane, Richmond Virginia, 

Fleming James, do. 

A Friend in Virginia, 

Rev Ebenezer Burgess, Dedham, Ms, 

Mrs M H Carrington Mrs Ann Fontaine $100 annually by 

Wm A Carrington, P 8 Carrington, } equail contributions. 

Gen Edward Carrington, and Walter C, @arrington. 

A few Gentlemen nesr Oak Hill, Fauquief county Va. 

Robert Ralston, Philadelphia. 

Elliot Cresson, do 

Robert Gilmor, Baltimore. rig 

George Burwell, Frederick county Va. 

Association of 20 persons in Rev Dr Meads Parish, Frederick county Va 

Hon Edward M’Gehee, Mississippi. 

Rev Dr James P Thomas, Louisiana. 

Four Young Gentlemen in Alexandria, D. C. 

The Aux Col Society of Georgetown D. C 

A friend in Fredericktown, Md, 

Another Subscription on the plan of Gerret Smith, in Bishop Mead’e 
Congregation, Frsderick county Va, 

John Gray Fredericksburg, Va. 

Solomon Allen, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Cortland Van Rensselaer, Albany N. Y. 

Female Col Society of Georgetown, D. C, 

Gen John Hartwell Cocke of Virginia, 

Thomas Buffington, Guyandott, Va, 

Judge Burnett, of Ohio, 

Nicholas Brown, Providence R. I. 

An association of Gentlemen in Kenhawa co, Va, 

Jacob Towson of Williamsport, Md. 

E- C. Delavan, Albany, New York, 

Thomas C Upham, Brunswick: Maine, 

Hon T Emerson, Windsor Vermont, 

Judge Porter, of New Orleans, 

Judge Workman, do 

John McDonogh, do 

Auxiliary Colonization Society, Wilmington Delaware, 

Hon John Ker, of Louisiana, 

John Linton, do 

D I Burr, Richmond Va, 

Auxiliary Colonization Society, Hampshire county Massachusetts, 

Thomas Napier, Northampton Massachusetts, 

Jobn S Walton of New Orleans, 

Auxiliary Colonization Society, of Portland Maine, 

Auxiliary Society of Essex county New Jersey, 

Archit.ald McIntyre, New York, 

Presbytery Of Mississippi, 

Rev Charles W Andrews, Frederick eon‘ p, Ya. 





